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ALICE MEYNELL. 


By Acnes REppuier. 


eee. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL has written a charm- 
‘ » ; A ing paragraph, praising and envying those for- 
NY ™ tunate authors who, instead of scurrying along 
{ 
b 


ra ti main-traveled roads, hustled and jostled at every 
a eee 


A * 


step, are peacefully sidetracked in company with 
a small number of intelligent and appreciative readers who 
know what they want, and have got it. This was the happy 
fate of Alice Meynell, English poet and essayist. She was not 
jostled, and she did not jostle. She was apparently as well 
aware of her scope as of her inspirations. Authorship was 
not for her a crutch, to be leaned on heavily in the rough, 
uphill paths of life; but a walking stick to be taken out on 
pleasant strolls in shining weather. The bulk of her work | 
is so small that it seems ludicrously disproportionate to the 
time she took in doing it. It is this unhurried excellence 
which shows her to have been her own most exacting 
critic. 

There was never an unsuccessful period in Mrs. Meynell’s 
life; there were no eager abortive efforts, no vain flights, and 
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tragic, salutary falls. Her first published poems were praised 
by critics most sure of a respectful hearing. She pleased 
Ruskin by the seriousness of her thoughts, and Rossetti by the 
sweetness of her lines. She had it in her to win the friendship 
and admiration of men as immensely dissimilar as George 
Meredith and Coventry Patmore. She also had it in her—and 
it’s well remembered now—to extend a helping hand to others 
less fortunately placed, or less richly endowed, than she was. 
Of all the appreciations published in England after her death, 
there was none so spontaneous and so heartfelt as the testi- 
mony of fellow journalists whom she had befriended, encour- 
aged, and discriminatingly praised. 

It is hard to think of Mrs. Meynell as even a beatified news- 
paper writer. Her genius does not seem to have been of the 
order which rejoices an editor’s heart, or wins the careless 
approval of a hurried and preoccupied public. But she 
brought to bear upon journalism the quality of conscientious 
care which distinguished all her work, the clean-cut thoughts 
in clean-cut, polished sentences. It seemed to her worth 
while to write with this precision, and she was eminently wise. 
When Mr. Cust organized in the Pall Mall Gazette the daily 
columns known as “The Wares of Autolycus,” he intrusted 
each column to the care of a distinguished woman author, who 
once a week produced a set of “Wares,” differing widely from 
the assortment of her contemporaries, but of an unvaried ex- 
cellence. There was not a writer on the staff who did not take 
a keen personal pride in this work; and the result was that 
happy combination of journalism and literature which to 
the French seems a matter of course, but which English and 
Americans are apt to consider as a forced and unnatural 
alliance. 

The Friday column of “Autolycus” was contributed by 
Mrs. Meynell, and many of the papers were reprinted in the 
volumes of selected essays which she deemed worthy of pres- 
ervation. Other columns were written by Violet Hunt, Gra- 
ham Tomson (afterwards Mrs. Marriot Watson), Lady Colin 
Campbell, Elizabeth Robins Pennell (the only American), and, 
later on, Katharine Tynan. Mrs. Pennell’s papers were re- 
printed by John Lane under the engaging title, The Feasts of 
Autolycus, and proved so successful that, after a lapse of 
twenty-seven years, a new edition is projected. It is rather a 
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heartbreaking little book in its suggestion of gayer, happier 
days. 1896 is not so very long ago; but Horace, dipping his 
nose in the ripe Falernian wine as the lengthening shadows 
mantled his Sabine farm, is not more tranquilly aloof from 
this grim year of grace than is Mrs. Pennell writing amid the 
London fogs of the pleasures of food and drink, of those bless- 
ings which earth provides, and which Heaven permits, for the 
lightening of man’s load. 

Mrs. Meynell was too essentially modern for such vain 
retrospects. She could reproduce with absolute fidelity the 
medieval note, as in “San Lorenzo Giustiniani’s Mother”; but, 
left to her own imaginings, she brought every subject up to 
date. That strange pacifist poem, “Parentage,” is a case in 
point; and so are the lines on “Saint Catherine of Siena.” In 
the first she exalts the childless man, the barren woman, over 
those stronger, simpler mortals whose sons go down into the 
sea in ships, or hold their country’s gates against the oppressor. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. In the second she uses — 
the beautiful old story of St. Catherine’s triumphant struggle 
for the soul of the young patrician condemned to death, as an 
argument for woman suffrage. It is not easy to imagine what 
Catherine herself would have thought of this reasoning (she 
was a serious saint as well as a woman of affairs); but we 
can hear St. Teresa’s laughter rippling down the centuries. 
Yet she, too, was a woman of affairs. The saints seem to have 
added a great deal of worldly wisdom to their flaming pas- 
sion for God. 

Critics, with one accord, have ranked Mrs. Meynell’s verse 
above her prose. It is more direct, more spontaneous, more 
creative. The Saturday Review unhesitatingly places her 
among the best of England’s minor poets, and this is high 
praise, for England has not for three hundred years been 
richer in minor poets than she is to-day. If there is no one 
voice raised far above its fellows, there is a mighty antiphon 
of lesser voices stirring the air with beauty. In this strong 
chorus, Mrs. Meynell holds her place with ease, partly because 
of workmanship, partly because of inspiration, the inspiration 
born of spiritual intensity and enriching faith. Fervent 
thoughts clothed in language of austere purity and distinction 
characterize her verse, while here and there are lines of ex- 
ceptional loveliness: 
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Ancestral childhood long renewed, 
And midnights of invisible rain. 


It is to be regretted that the poem by which this felicitous 
writer bids fair to be best remembered is the familiar and 
perpetually quoted “Shepherdess.” Whittier used to say that 
if he had dreamed “Maud Muller” would have been so pop- 
ular, he would have written it better. “The Shepherdess” 
could not have been written better, because it is of its kind 
perfect. It has a Coventry Patmore quality which insures its 
popularity. In every modern anthology—and the English- 
speaking world has gone mad over anthologies for the past 
decade—Alice Meynell has been represented by these three 
verses; not, I fancy, because the compiler has always liked 
them best, but because he has wanted to make sure of pleasing 
his public. They are to be found even in that pleasant little 
outdoor volume called The Open Road, which would seem 
to indicate that Mr. Lucas regarded the lady’s flock of 
chaste and circumspect thoughts as veritable sheep and 
lambs. 

So complete has been this association that Mrs. Meynell 
has become in some mysterious fashion identified with her 
own Shepherdess, as though she had written the poem about 
herself, which she assuredly did not. It fits her well; but she 
was the last woman in Christendom to have celebrated her 
own virtues, to have sung her own praises. Her taste was as 
austere as her style. Yet among the tributes published after 
her death were some verses by Corson Miller, entitled “The 
Dead Shepherdess”; and Shane Leslie laid upon her coffin a 
wreath with this inscription: “Poetess of poets, shepherdess 
of sheep, saint of women.” So much for striking a popular 
note. 

Mrs. Meynell’s childhood and youth were singularly fitted 
to equip her for her life’s work. From her father, a man of 
“reticent virtues” and wide cultivation, she acquired her lit- 
erary tastes, her intellectual serenity. Part of her early life 
was spent in Italy, which she knew, and loved, and under- 
stood. Now, to know and love Italy is one thing (it is the 
same thing practically), but to understand her is quite another. 
Browning knew and loved Italy as well as any Englishman 
of his day. He doubtless thought he understood her. It takes 
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a thinker as penetrating and as severe as Santayana to point 
out just where his intelligence failed, just where his sympathy 
with human emotions was atrophied, because he never justly 
conceived of the spiritual force which lent to those emotions 
a larger meaning and a greater depth. 


Italy has always been a civilized country. It preserved a 
civilized heart to which Browning’s insight could never 
penetrate. There subsisted in the best minds a trained im- 
agination, and a cogent ideal of virtue. Italy had a reli- 
gion, and that religion permeated all its life, and was the 
background without which even its secular art and secular 
passions would not be truly intelligible. 


These things were manifest to Alice Meynell. They find 
expression in her prose and verse. A convert to the Catholic 
Church, married to another convert, living in London, writing 
for English newspapers, she preserved inviolate the raptures 
of her wandering childhood, the secluded and delicate pleas- 
ures of the intellect, the clear flame of the spiritual life. To 
the power of her sympathy, no less than to the critical acumen 
and noble kindness of Wilfrid Meynell, we owe the redemp- 
tion of Francis Thompson, and the brief flowering of his 
genius. To have rescued that wandering soul, to have lifted 
him from the bitter waters of despair, to have given to the 
world his treasures of prose and verse, is a benefaction for 
which the gratitude of generations is an all too feeble return. 
Mr. Thompson made over and over again a full acknowledg- 
ment of his debt. In those lilting lines which dedicate the 
poems of 1893 to Wilfrid and Alice Meynell, he flings his 
wares at their feet as something not offered, but re- 
turned: 


To you, O dear givers! 
I give your own giving. 


It is interesting to note in this connection the closeness of 
the appeal in Mrs. Meynell’s poem, “The Lady Poverty,” and 
in Francis Thompson’s passionate and imaginative handling 
of the same theme. Mrs. Meynell is as ever graceful and 
controlled: 
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The Lady Poverty was fair; 

But she has lost her looks of late, 

With change of time and change of air. 
Ah! slattern, she neglects her hair, 

Her gown, her shoes; she keeps no state 
As orice when her pure feet were bare. 


Francis Thompson, snatching his words red hot from the 
mint, and his figure from the deep wells of imagination, 
shows us the same picture of a Poverty that was once the 
innocent child of God: 


All men did admire 

Her modest looks, her ragged, sweet attire, 

In which the ribboned shoe could not compete 
With her clear, simple feet. 


Which of these poems was written first is a matter of abso- 
lutely no moment. All that concerns us is the fashion in 
which the same thought presented itself to two poets, and was 
by them transmitted to our keeping. 

The unimpaired medievalism of “San Lorenzo Giusti- 
niani’s Mother” is supremely artistic. Modern sentiment has 
steeped the simple thing called maternity in such a welter of 
slush that only the power of nature and the grace of God have 
preserved its integrity unimpaired. During the war, we habit- 
ually spoke of adult men as if they were infants in peram- 
bulators sent by their mothers to the front. Mrs. Meynell has 
reproduced serenely and without affectation the note of a 
day which trampled natural affections under foot, and which 
lifted the will of a man above maternal jurisdiction. She 
tells how San Lorenzo entered the cloister in boyhood, and 
how a mendicant monk, coming long afterwards to his 
mother’s doors, is thought by her to be her son: 


Mine eyes were veiled by mists of tears, 
When on a day in many years 
One of his Order came. I thrilled, 
Facing, I thought, that face fulfilled; 
I doubted, for my mist of tears. 


His blessing be with me for ever! 
My hopes and doubts were hard to sever. 
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—tThat altered face, those holy weeds! 
I filled his wallet and kissed his beads, 
And lost his echoing feet for ever. 


If to my son my alms were given 

I know not, and I wait for Heaven. 
He did not plead for child of mine, 
But for another Child divine, 

And unto Him it was surely given. 


Mrs. Meynell must have had some warrant of legend or 
tradition for this story; but, as a matter of fact, San Lorenzo 
was something other and something more than a begging 
friar. He came of a noble Venetian family, and the convent 
he entered was that of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine. 
He was elected prior, and afterwards became Bishop of Cas- 
tello, and later on was named first Patriarch of Venice. His 
mother, even if she did not see him, must have been well 
aware of his position and influence in the Church. 

Mrs. Meynell’s essays suffer from undue brevity, a brevity 
doubtless entailed by journalism. They are no shorter than 
were the eighteenth-century essays; but they are more critical, 
and criticism calls for scope. Moreover, the eighteenth-cen- 
tury essayists, when they wanted to be exhaustive, carried a 
subject through a half-dozen or a dozen papers, until the pic- 
ture was rounded and complete. Mrs. Meynell’s papers are 
for the most part snatches of thought, expressed in carefully 
and admirably chosen words. She was, in the best sense of 
the term, a précieuse, valuing the manner of the saying as 
highly as she valued the thing said. She has never made this 
plainer than in a superb paragraph describing the im- 
prisoned waters brought to Rome, over the steady and level 
flight of arches, to give their magnificence to the imperial 


city: 


None more splendid came bound to Rome, or graced cap- 
tivity with a more invincible liberty of the heart. And the 
captivity and the leap of the heart of the waters have out- 
lived their captors. They have remained in Rome, and 
have remained alone. Over them the victory was longer 
than empire, and their thousands of loud voices have never 
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ceased to confess the cold floods, separated long ago, drawn 
one by one, alive, to the heart and front of the world. 


No one who has listened by night or day to the Roman foun- 
tains can remain insensible to the beauty of those few lines, 
which celebrate with unerring eloquence their triumphant 
subjection. 

Mrs. Meynell’s literary sympathies are many and finely 
chosen. They never fail, save when her profoundly un- 
humorous mind is forced to the contemplation of a pro- 
foundly humorous writer like Jane Austen. All the distances 
that can be imagined, distances of time and space, of cen- 
turies and continents, are too narrow to reflect the measure- 
less gap between these two English ladies. A conscientious 
effort to do justice to Miss Austen is a waste of good inten- 
tions. She is the solace and delight of our lives, or she is 
nothing. Mrs. Meynell, in an essay upon Thomas Lovell Bed- 
does, says that he “lacked humor.” He certainly did. Its 
conspicuous absence was one cause of his committing suicide. 
But it is possible to write flawless lyrics without a sense of 
humor, and it is not possible to criticize Jane Austen’s novels. 
Mrs. Meynell finds the art of Emma and Persuasion to be of 
“an admirable secondary quality,” and their derision to be 
“caricature of a rather gross sort.” Strange to say, enthu- 
siastic readers of these matchless stories are never annoyed 
by such verdicts. Mr. Birrell says—I fear truly—that it is be- 
cause they do not want to share their enthusiasm with the 
world. The more they love Miss Austen, the more supreme 
their pleasure in her work, the more content they are to find 
intelligent people to whom this pleasure has been—by the just 
decrees of fate—denied. 

Yet Mrs. Meynell understood and relished the more robust 
humor of Dickens, the humor which creates a type and holds 
it. I know of no such perfect comment as her brief descrip- 
tion of Pecksniff—‘“a bright image of heart-easing comedy.” 
This is so exactly what he is, and what Dickens should have 
permitted him to remain. The Victorian convention which 
compelled a novelist to reward his virtuous and punish his 
unworthy characters never worked greater havoc than in the 
case of Pecksniff. That the man who could create this per- 
fect hypocrite should have taken his misdemeanors seriously, 
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and have ruined him in the name of justice, is nothing less 
than tragic. Bright images of heart-easing comedy should, 
in kindness to a suffering world, remain heart-easing to 
the end. 

When Mrs. Meynell visited the United States, she lectured 
on Dickens as a master of words. It was a novel point of 
view. A master of style he certainly was not. His sentences 
and paragraphs are open to lively criticism. But the lecturer 
made good her point, showing over and over again, with ad- 
mirably selected illustrations, that Dickens invariably chose 
the one and only word which exactly expressed his meaning. 
He knew that in the wealth of English language there never is 
but one right word, and he got it. 

After Mrs. Meynell had returned from California to the 
Atlantic Coast, I was dining in her company, and one of the 
guests asked, in the purely perfunctory fashion of an Amer- 
ican interrogator, if she did not think the Yosemite Valley 
very beautiful. She answered unexpectedly that she did not 
think it beautiful at all. Whereupon an apathetic diner at 
the other end of the table roused himself to say—also unex- 
pectedly—“If you did not think the Yosemite beautiful, what 
on God’s earth have you ever seen that is beautiful?” To 
this, Mrs. Meynell answered tranquilly, and with perfect good 
temper: “The Yosemite is on too large a scale for beauty. 
It is grand, but not beautiful.” 

The topic was dropped, and somebody said something 
about the relative merits, or demerits, of the competing west- 
ern.routes. But across my mind there flashed the image of an 
aloof, unemotional Boston woman who had once stood by my 
side looking at a slender waterfall in the Yosemite Valley, a 
fall so distinctly “minor” that it was spared the degradation of 
a name. On this quivering line of light, my companion fixed 
her eyes for a long, long time; then she turned to me a trans- 
figured face down which the tears ran like rain. She had 
been smitten to the soul by the beauty of falling water, which 
is like no other lovely thing in the world. And remembering 
her, I wondered, and have wondered ever since, why Alice 
Meynell, to whom an Alpine stream toppling into space was 
inexpressibly dear, and who knew and loved the green of 
rushes, and the yellow of cowslips, and the white of scudding 
clouds, should have shut her heart to California’s woods and 
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waters. Size has nothing to do with beauty. Moreover, the 
Yosemite is full of little, half-hidden intimacies. The Merced 
River is not the Mississippi. It is a glancing mountain stream, 
about as broad as some of Europe’s tiny historic rivers, on the 
banks of which rival armies were wont to camp, and fancy 
they had a barrier between them. 

Perhaps the limitations of our very limited natures lend 
zest to enjoyment and grace to sympathy. Scattered richly 
through Mrs. Meynell’s prose and verse, are brief, exquisite 
passages, recording a single impression, like the strange 
“November blue” of the lamp-lit, mist-wreathed London 
streets; a single conception, like the playfulness of children 
and kittens at the hour of dusk; a single insight, like the com- 
prehensive pity for the man whose mean estate has denied 
him his share of the solitude which should be the common 
possession of mankind. And back of her graceful, austere, 
and beautifully finished work, are the steadfast strength, the 
crystalline sweetness of religion. All her delicate processes of 
thought spring from that sure foundation, and reach upward 
into imperishable light. 





BERTRAND RUSSELL—RELIGIOUS ATHEIST. 


By E. INGRAM WATKIN. 


IHAT Man is the product of causes which had no 

“@ prevision of the end they were achieving; that 

| his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his 

loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of ac- 

: == cidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, no 

heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an 

individual life beyond the grave; that all the labors of the 

ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday 

brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction in the 

vast death of the solar system; and that the whole temple of 

Man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the 

débris of a universe in ruins—all these things, if not quite 

beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no philosophy 

which rejects them can hope to stand. Only within the scaf- 

folding of these truths, only on the firm foundation of un- 

yielding despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely 
built.” 

So writes Mr. Bertrand Russell in his essay on “A Free 
Man’s Worship,” as reprinted in Mysticism and Logic fourteen 
years after its first publication. And in a more recent paper 
Mr. Russell repeats his rejection of all and every form of re- 
ligion. This utterance of despair, this uncompromising re- 
jection of the religious experience of humanity, this imprison- 
ment of the soul within the narrow limits of our dying life 
of disillusionment and decay, with every window closed that 
opened to the prison house views of a free world beyond, is 
the considered verdict of a man who is at once one of our 
clearest and most penetrating thinkers and, whatever our 
judgment of his ideals, undeniably an idealist. Even the 
slight qualification of doubt here attached is removed else- 
where: “Omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless way.” 

This may well seem a disquieting testimony that we should 
do well not to pass by unnoticed. If God is, as we believe, 
the supreme reality of the universe, and if religion, the com- 
munion of the human soul with Him, its creator, upholder, 
and final good, is consequently the noblest human activity, 
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how can it be that a man of such high intellectual achieve- 
ment, and of such undoubted honesty of purpose, can thus 
reject both, so emphatically and so persistently? And if the 
entire witness of Mr. Russell in regard to the highest sphere 
of human life, to the fundamental nature of man and the 
universe he inhabits, were thus simply negative, such guiltless 
and apparently inevitable unbelief of an honest seeker after 
truth would present a grave difficulty to the Christian, indeed 
to the religious man of any creed. 

But God has not left Himself without witness in the heart 
of a thinker so honorable, so truth-loving, so devoted to moral 
ideals, however incorrectly understood and formulated. We 
have not far to seek, before we hear another voice bearing 
unintentional testimony to the truth so confidently denied. A 
man’s belief cannot be measured solely by the conscious judg- 
ments of the understanding. The intuitive intellect, the heart, 
may behold from its loftier outlook the God invisible within 
the horizon of the discursive reason. Even the essay from 
which I have quoted proves that Mr. Russell’s heart, if not his 
head, is religious. For he deplores the alleged fact that man 
and his work are doomed to perish by the blind assault of 
mechanical forces. And this sorrow betrays the presence and 
operation of something other and better than they. 

Mr. Russell admits that his negative credo is a creed of 
“Despair.” The secularist whose spiritual eyes are closed 
regards it, on the contrary, as the dawn of a new hope, the 
liberation of humanity from the bondage of superstition. And 
he does not desire the survival even of the noblest individuals. 
For him the desire is cowardice or egoism. But Mr. Russell’s 
valuation is religious, though he lacks religious faith in the 
attainment of the values affirmed. The title of his essay is 
“A Free Man’s Worship,” and worship is a religious attitude. 
It implies, however disguised, a superhuman, a divine object. 
For man cannot worship an object not recognized as better 
and greater than himself, the worshiper. But no such being 
can be found within the universe studied by determinist 
science. Mr. Russell, therefore, bids us worship the ideal of 
our own creation: “the reflection” in an unconscious universe 
of a beauty which “human thoughts first made.” 

Clad in the purple robe of Mr. Russell’s rhetoric, this 
man-made ideal may appear a worthy object of cultus. But 
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enter the shrine and look the deity in the face. It is a lifeless 
idol, unworthy of a prayer. Or is it not, perhaps, an image of 
the true God? If nothing in the universe corresponds to man’s 
ideal, the vision of that ideal “in all the multiform facts of the 
world” is a mirage. It is the oasis whose cool spring and 
shady palms vanish at the traveler’s approach. Its objective 
unreality once discovered, its value is lost. What is the worth 
of a known lie? If reality does not contain the realization of 
our human ideal, to make believe that it does is a cruel and 
unhealthy self-hallucination. Nor can we worship the ideal, 
as the subjective ideal, of our creation. For the creator must 
be greater than his creature and cannot worship it. “But the 
ideal is the creation of a spiritual aristocracy, and that aris- 
tocracy is greater than we, worshipful therefore.” But this 
aristocracy has perished, and its ideal only exists as re-created 
by the living worshiper. 

Nor has Mr. Russell explained how the stream has risen 
higher than its source, how this value—the human ideal of 
goodness and beauty—came into existence in a universe that 
did not possess it before. Mr. Russell tells us that we must 
not worship existing fact as such, for, as he rightly insists, 
the worship of nonmoral power is evil. Yet his free man will 
attain liberation of soul by a contemplation of Fate, “by taking 
into the inmost shrine of the soul the irresistible forces, death 
and change, the irrecoverableness of the past and the power- 
lessness of man before the blind hurry of the universe.” But 
this is a worship of these forces; a worship, therefore, of the 
nonmoral infrahuman fact; a worship of power, embellished, 
no doubt, by imaginative contemplation but not, therefore, 
substantially altered. Mr. Russell also tells us that “from that 
awful encounter of the soul with the outer world, renuncia- 
tion, wisdom and charity are born.” Again one asks why a 
nonmoral force, neither reflection nor instrument of a moral 
being, but nonmoral even in its ultimate ground, should thus 
be a necessary coefficient in the production of a spiritual 
value? 

And Mr. Russell maintains that “in spite of Death, Man is 
yet free, during his brief years, to examine, to criticize, to 
know, and in imagination to create.” Here is fundamental 
self-contradiction. If “man’s hopes and fears, his loves and 
his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations of 
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atoms,” this must be equally true of his knowledge, his crit- 
icism, his creative imagination, his imaginative contempla- 
tion. They cannot, therefore, be free or causes of freedom. 
If my atoms and the atoms of my environment have acciden- 
tally adopted a particular collocation, I must contemplate the 
world as an idealist. If their accidental collocation be differ- 
ent, I must lead a life of the most degraded debauchery. A 
mechanical collocation of atoms can neither possess nor 
achieve freedom. Thus, even in his dogmatic formulation 
of irreligion—for Mr. Russell assumes the negative position, 
as at least morally certain—a dualism is revealed: the affirma- 
tion of a religious activity but of a nature purely subjective; 
a religious value at once of sovereign worth and a discovered 
hallucination; and a spiritual freedom which is the product 
of mechanical factors. 

In other writings this dualism is even clearer and more 
striking. Ever and again religion is affirmed as the supreme 
value of life, but objective reality is denied to this supreme 
value. In the chapter on “Marriage” in Principles of Social 
Reconstruction we read: “As religion dominated the old form 
of marriage, so religion must dominate the new.” It is good 
that Mr. Russell should see so clearly that no legal rules or 
permissions can, by themselves, solve the problems of sex 
relationship, that these are soluble by religion alone. So have 
Catholics always insisted, to be abused, therefore, as obscur- 
antist, superstitious, priest-ridden. But where shall Mr. Rus- 
sell find his religion for the work? “It must,” he proceeds, 
“be a new religion based upon liberty, justice, and love.” But 
liberty, justice, and love do not transcend the sphere of ethics, 
are not distinctively religious. An ethical system can be 
based on the moral virtues; a religion cannot. And yet re- 
ligion is not for Mr. Russell merely another name for ethics, 
for he recognizes the element of mystical intuition which 
enters into the specifically religious, as opposed to the merely 
ethical, life. Again the dualism: religion without a religious 
belief, without a cause, without an object. This religious irre- 
ligion or irreligious religion appears elsewhere among some 
of the nobler secularists. We find it, for instance, in Georges 
Duhamel, who in his Possession du Monde preaches the God- 
head of man; prayer, with no God to pray to; grace derived 
from nowhere. 
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Elsewhere Mr. Russell remarks that religion is of more 
importance than politics and it is more necessary that the 
exponents of religion should be wholly free from taint... Why 
this care for religion and its exponents, if religion is a purely 
subjective human hallucination, or the infantile stage of hu- 
manity’s mental growth? Such inconsistency reveals that 
Mr. Russell, in the depths of his soul, sees that religion is more 
than this, its object a fact, and a fact of sovereign worth. 

Mr. Russell makes a useful division of human activities 
into those derived respectively from impulse or instinct, from 
mind, and from spirit. Instinct includes all that man shares 
with the lower animals. The life of the mind is “the life of 
pursuit of knowledge.” The life of the spirit is “the life of 
impersonal feeling.” To it belongs art, “reverence” also, and 
worship, “the feeling of imperativeness and acting under 
orders which traditional religion has interpreted as divine 
inspiration.” But, “deeper than all these,” spirit possesses 
“the sense of a mystery half revealed, of a hidden wisdom and 
glory, of a transfiguring vision in which common things lose 
their solid importance and become a thin veil behind which 
the ultimate truth of the world is dimly seen.” “It is such 
feelings,” he continues, “that are the source of religion, and 
if they were to die, most of what is best would vanish out of 
life.” 

Mr. Russell here affirms a life superior to that of the dis- 
cursive reasoning, the sphere in which arose his religious 
denial. And it is evident that in this passage he admits the 
superior activity as a source of truth: “The ultimate truth 
of the world is dimly seen.” And what is this ultimate truth? 
Is it that reality is an accidental collocation of material atoms, 
or force centers? No. It is “a hidden wisdom and glory... 
a transfiguring vision.” Saul is found among the prophets— 
the materialist philosopher of “A Free Man’s Worship” dis- 
covers himself a mystic. For this higher function of spirit is 
nothing less than mystical experience, the intuition of an ulti- 
mate reality including and transcending our highest values; 
therefore, though Mr. Russell does not formulate it thus, an 
intuition of God. And a few pages further on we read that “the 
life of the spirit brings with it joy of vision. It liberates those 
who have it from the prison house . . . of mundane cares. . . 

1 Principles of Social Reconstruction, p. 201. 
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It brings the solution of doubts, the end of the feeling that all 
is vanity.” Yet, in “A Free Man’s Worship” we are told that 
the morally certain result of modern knowledge is precisely 
the vanity of all human life, individual and racial. For it 
came from the void, and to the void is doomed to return. 
Where Mr. Russell the analytic thinker is blind, Mr. Russell 
the man of synthetic intuition, the mystic,’ sees. 

Mr. Russell has devoted to mysticism an entire essay, that 
entitled “Mysticism and Logic.” It is the introductory essay 
in the book of that name. Mr. Russell maintains that all 
mystics share certain beliefs. These are: (a) belief in the pos- 
sibility of a way of knowledge which may be called revelation 
or insight or intuition, as contrasted with sense, reason, and 
analysis, which are regarded as blind guides leading to the 
morass of illusion . . . the conception of a reality behind the 
world of appearance and utterly different from it; (b) belief 
in unity and a refusal to admit opposition or division any- 
where; (c) denial of the reality of time; (d) belief that all 
evil is mere appearance, an illusion produced by the divisions 
and oppositions of the analytic intellect . . . What is in all 
cases ethically characteristic of mysticism is absence of in- 
dignation or protest . . . disbelief in the ultimate truth of the 
division into two hostile camps, the good and the bad. These 
beliefs Mr. Russell proceeds to criticize. 

Anyone in the least acquainted with Catholic mysticism 
knows that these doctrines are not held by orthodox mystics. 
The discursive reason is not regarded as a cause of illusion. 
God, though utterly transcendent of the created world, con- 
tains eminently all its positive good, and is, therefore, not 
opposed to its positive being. And although time is not re- 
garded as ultimately real, the time-series, with its historic 
content, is not, therefore, illusory. On its own plane it is real, 
valuable, and significant, even in relation to ultimate reality. 
The historical Incarnation is a focus of Christian mysticism. 
And the identity of God and the world is rejected as pan- 
theism. Though evil is, indeed, perceived as a negation of 
good, without positive substance, it is also regarded as a ter- 
rible reality. In fact, one of the bitterest reproaches made 
against Catholicism, and, therefore, against the Catholic 


2In this paper “mysticism” is used in a wide sense to include every form of 
religious intuition, and is not confined to the supernatural mysticism which is the 
subject of Catholic mystical: theology. 
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mystic, is precisely the belief “in the ultimate truth of the 
division into two hostile camps, the good and the bad.” For 
this is the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

It is true that mystical experience, unilluminated by the 
teaching of the Church and by the criticism and interpretation 
of discursive reason, does suggest these errors. For the pos- 
itive data of mystical experience suggest, if uncriticized and 
unsupplemented, unwarranted denials of complementary 
truths. And these denials are the errors noted by Mr. Russell. 
But Mr. Russell, when criticizing mysticism, would do well to 
remember that Catholic mystics, by universal consent among 
the greatest of its exponents, do not hold beliefs they would 
whole-heartedly repudiate. 

But Mr. Russell, though he criticizes mystical doctrine, 
does not reject mysticism. “The greatest men,” he writes, 
“who have been philosophers have felt the need both of 
science and of mysticism.” But if mysticism were illusion, no 
man could be among the greatest philosophers unless he had 
eliminated mysticism from the data of his philosophy. Max 
Nordau, from the materialist standpoint, regards mysticism 
as a symptom of degeneration. He is at least more logical 
than Mr. Russell. 

And yet Mr. Russell, though speaking of the “inestimable 
value of the mystic emotion,” refuses to accord to its intuition 
objective truth value. “It does not reveal anything about the 
non-human or about the nature of the universe in general.” 
Indeed, “the whole system of associated beliefs which make 
up the body of mystic doctrine are perhaps the outcome of 
‘a feeling of peace.’” What mysticism does reveal is simply 
“a possibility of human nature . . . of a nobler, happier, freer 
life than any that can be otherwise achieved.” 

But this is obviously far less than his own description of 
mystical experience, the highest experience of spirit, as “a 
transfiguring vision of the ultimate truth of the world.” And 
again we must insist that a subjective illusion, known for 
such, cannot possess this supreme value. A nobler, happier, 
and freer life is not to be built on an emotion false to the 
truth of the universe. We cannot console ourselves for in- 
tellectual despair (Free Man’s Worship) by an emotional lie. 
Mr. Russell himself points out that “subjectivism, the habit 
of directing thought and desire to our states of mind rather 

vou, cxvt. 47 
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than to something objective, inevitably makes life fragmentary 
and unprogressive.” But if the subjective explanation of “A 
Free Man’s Worship” and of “Mysticism and Logic” be true, 
this is precisely a description of religious or mystical expe- 
rience. Hence, this experience, this “highest activity of spirit” 
cannot be of “inestimable value” and comprise “most of what 
is best in life.” 

In a criticism of Dean Inge, Mr. Russell values the dean’s 
view of the universe, as a “Hymn sung by the Creative Logos 
to the Glory of the Father,” above “the intolerable Narcis- 
sism” of the worship of humanity. But if the dean’s belief be, 
as Mr. Russell holds, an illusion, the worship it evokes is no 
better than the worship by man of his own shadow cast on a 
soulless universe. Narcissus, mistaking the shadow for real- 
ity, worships himself. And in the final words of his Problems 
of Philosophy Mr. Russell tells us that “union with the uni- 
verse constitutes the mind’s highest good.” If, therefore, 
mystical experience “does not reveal anything about the uni- 
verse in general,” it cannot possess that “inestimable value” 
for human life which he has claimed on its behalf. 

And in this essay on “Mysticism and Logic,” Mr. Russell 
makes further admissions which imply an objective extra- 
human truth in the deliverances of mystical experience. 
“There is some sense . . . in which time is an unimportant 
and superficial characteristic of reality. A truer image of 
the world, I think, is obtained by picturing things as entering 
into the stream of time from an eternal world without, than 
from the view which regards time as the devouring tyrant 
of all that is.” What if it be certain or practically certain 
that there is no world save accidental collocations of atoms,* 
taking place, of course, in a time-series. Is it perhaps in our 
minds that this eternal world exists? For Mr. Russell, our 
minds are by no means eternal, and the sum total of human 
mentality is mortal also. Moreover, this subjective world is 
itself a temporal collocation of irrational factors, or rather 
the temporal epiphenomenon of such a collocation. 

Elsewhere Mr. Russell has more and more beautiful words 
to speak of this contemplation of eternity: 


If life is to be fully human, it must serve some end which 


3 “Unconscious sensations” Mr. Russell now terms the ultimate constituents of 
reality (Analysis of Mind), but they remain a nonrational and nonmoral mechanism. 
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seems, in some sense, outside human life; some end which 
is impersonal and above mankind, such as God or truth 
or beauty. Those who best promote life do uot have life 
for their purpose. They aim rather at what seems like a 
gradual incarnation, a bringing into our human existence 
of something eternal, something that appears to imagina- 
tion to live in a heaven remote from strife and failure and 
the devouring jaws of time. Contact with this eternal 
world, even if it be only a world of our imagining, brings a 
strength and a fundamental peace which cannot be wholly 
destroyed by the struggles and apparent failures of our 
temporal life. . . . To those who have once known it, it is 
the key of wisdom.‘ 


The italicized phrases are a weak attempt to save the sub- 
jective explanation, to maintain a dualism of religious value, 
irreligious truth. For this dualism could hardly be refuted 
more cogently than it is in this passage. Life in the highest 
sense is promoted by a temporal incarnation of eternal good. 
An illusion cannot give life, not to speak of a higher and fuller 
life than that given by the discursive reasoning which dis- 
covers scientific fact. Certainly a “false” religion can in some 
measure give life. But this life is given in proportion to, and 
in virtue of, its element of positive truth, which is contained 
in the fullness of truth revealed to the Church. A lie can 
breed nothing but spiritual death. An incarnation of the 
eternal in time: the meaning of humanity and its history could 
not be more truly expressed. This incarnation is the value, 
purpose, and substance of the Incarnation of the “Word in 
Christ,” and its progressive continuation in His Church 
body. 

But once again, if nothing exists outside the “devouring 
jaws of time,” the temporal sequence of human psychoses 
cannot manufacture, “imagine,” eternity. Nor can strength 
and fundamental peace be given by contact with a world of 
imagination. If, in a lower mode, some measure of these is 
mediated by works of human imagination—pictures, poems, 
music—it is because the artistic imagination thus embodied 
is itself an intuition of an objective reality, spiritual and 
superhuman. And there is a passage in which Mr. Russell 
unconsciously makes this admission. “Creative thought,” he 

4 Principles of Social Reconstruction, p. 245. 
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says, “increases the dignity of man by incarnating in life some 
of that shining splendor which the human spirit is bringing 
down out of the unknown.” Again he voices the hope of an 
incarnation of a divine light in humanity which finds its ful- 
fillment in the Incarnation of the Light that lighteth every 
man. Luz fulgebit super nos. 

But if a shining splendor can be brought down from 
the unknown, it must exist in that unknown. Therefore 
the unknown—evidently the ultimate reality of the uni- 
verse—must possess the “shining splendor” incarnated by 
human thought. And, therefore, the ultimate reality cannot 
be infrarational and thus not infrapersonal. But an ulti- 
mate reality possessed eminently of reason and person- 
ality is the God of theism. Unwittingly Mr. Russell has 
uttered the theistic credo; but only unwittingly, for on the 
same page he can write: “Thought looks into the pit of hell. 
It sees man, a small speck, surrounded by unfathomable 
depths of silence.” This is but a more agnostic reassertion 
of the negative despair philosophy of “A Free Man’s Worship.” 
It can only mean that the universe is seen to be a pit of hell, 
because it is the silence of the unpurposive and the uncon- 
scious. But this unconscious mechanical reality cannot pos- 
sess any “shining splendor” of spirit and thought for the 
human soul to educe and incarnate in life. Thus, on one and 
the same page, we have the dualism of a religious value 
affirmed even to implicit theism, and immediately denied of 
the universe in which it has, nevertheless, arisen. 

There is evidently present, in Mr. Russell’s experience, an 
intuition of religious truth, which forces its way like a power- 
ful spring to the surface of his thought through the hard, 
almost adamantine crust of intellectual naturalism and mech- 
anism. It does so, indeed, at the cost of unsolved contra- 
dictions, of an unreconciled dualism which, however frequent 
in more superficial philosophers, is indeed surprising in this 
master of mathematical logic. The experience is an expe- 
rience of God. For it is an experience of a spiritual goodness 
and beauty that is the fit object of human worship, nay, which 
reveals itself as a demand and attraction of worship, one 
might truly say, in an act of worship. And it is a source of re- 
deeming grace, of “wisdom” and “charity” and freedom from 
bondage to mechanical necessity: “an eternal world, contact 
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with which brings strength and fundamental peace.” And it 
is a vision, however dim, of “the ultimate truth of the world,” 
which is “a hidden wisdom and glory,” “a shining splendor.” 
But what can this be if not the Eternal Wisdom that “the Lord 
possessed” in “the beginning of his ways, before he made 
any thing from the beginning?” “In the beginning was the 
Word.” 

And it is an experience of God as somehow revealed even 
incarnate at His Creation, and preéminently in humanity. 
“Creative thought incarnates in life that shining splendor 
which the human spirit is bringing down out of the unknown,” 
and “those who best promote life aim at what seems like a 
gradual incarnation, a bringing into our human existence of 
something eternal.” “And the Word was made flesh.” 

To this revelation of God in Christ Mr. Russell cannot 
reach. But his powerful sense of an incarnation of the 
“eternal” and “divine” in human history is at least a hope, a 
prophecy of the stupendous fact of the Gospel. It bears to 
the Incarnation the relation borne by the longing of Aurelius 
for “the dear City of Zeus,” to St. John’s vision of the Holy 
City “coming down out of heaven from God.” And indeed 
Mr. Russell himself remarks of the vision of that Civitas Dei 
as proclaimed by St. Augustine, while the earthly Rome was 
crashing to its ruin, that he put “a spiritual hope in place of 
the material reality that had been destroyed. And throughout 
the centuries that followed, St. Augustine’s hope lived and gave 
life, while Rome sank to a village of hovels.”* Here Mr. Rus- 
sell catches another glimpse of the supernatural kingdom of 
God, in which the eternal beauty is seen impressing its image 
on the pliant matter of this lower world; seen for a passing 
moment, as when through a rift in the storm wrack a ray of 
light illumines the earth with its pure radiance. And in both 
is revealed the presence of the Sun. 

Such is the religious witness of Mr. Russell, valuable surely 
as the witness borne by one of the keenest intellects to which 
naturalism can appeal for support. It can, I think, be shown 
that Mr. Russell’s intellectual atheism is conditioned by an 
abstraction of philosophic method which admits the validity 
only of certain sources of truth, and denies epistemological 
value to others equally self-evident in human experience. 

5 Principles of Social Reconstruction, pp. 246, 247. 
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And it can be shown that this abstract method, pressed ever 
more thoroughly, has at last undermined the certainty even 
of the mechanical and material universe which is the subject 
matter of the physical sciences. But it has at the same time 
thrown open to Mr. Russell a possibility that his religious 
experience may be the source of objective truth, thus enabling 
him to pass from the dogmatic atheism of “A Free Man’s 
Worship” to the agnosticism expressed or implied in many 
later passages. 

A study of the defective method of Mr. Russell’s phil- 
osophy would invalidate any claim it might make to call in 
question the truth of religion, a truth, to say the least, accepted 
with whatever degree of completeness by the vast majority of 
mankind, and resting on a universal element of that human 
experience, which it is the task of philosophy to interpret, 
not to deny or evade. But it is even more useful to gather 
together the witness to religion contained in admissions scat- 
tered here and there through Mr. Russell’s writings, a wit- 
ness naturally scant and obscure, as being the witness of a 
man whose thought is, in its main trend, so hostile to religion, 
and to bring into the light the affirmation by an intellectual 
skeptic of personal experience of God and communion with 
Him. The testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane is as 
powerful an apologetic in the twentieth, as it was in the second 


century. 








THE QUEST. 
By Sister Mary MapeEteva, C.S.C. 


Winp of the west, wistful wings, tireless feet,—-where are you 
going, 

Hastening, blowing? 

When will you rest? 

Is there no place you will bide, all your journeying over, 

Wanderer, rover, 

Wind of the west? 


Mountains,—what thoughts in your heart lie asleeping, wishful 
and tender, 

Wrapped in cloud splendor? 

What is your dream? 

River,—say, whose are your singing and all of your joy? say, 
what shall come after 

Such dreams and such laughter, 

Mountain and stream? 


Deliberate stars, wide-eyed through the blue night so silverly 
walking, 

Of what are you talking? 

Tell me your quest; 

Say to me where is the place of your brightest regard, your most 
beautiful shining, 

Past my divining, 

Stars of the west. 


“Oh!” says the wind, “blow with me to the pleasant, green isle of 
my questing, 

Eager, unresting; 

So—it is near.” 

“Go,” say the mountains, “where rises the bold brow of Slieve 
Gallon yonder; 

Him do we ponder, 

Distant and dear.” 


“Low on my heart,” sings the river, “the voice of Moyola is 
falling, 

Calling me, calling; 

How can I roam?” 

“Come,” cry the myriad stars, “we will light you the way back to 
Derry!” 

Ah! who could tarry? 

Stars, take me home! 





THE DECAY OF RELIGIOUS ART. - 


By Anna McCiure SHOLL. 


O. eras in the history of art, widely separated by 
the centuries, have a common element in the 
close relation existing between the daily life of 
the people and its wxsthetic expression. Greek 
sculptors and Renaissance painters alike felt pro- 

foundly the spirit of their nation and their time; and with that 
spontaneity which is a mark of life in both religion and art, 
they gave full and free expression to this spirit. 

(The Greek, whatever his gods, was more concerned with 
the perfection of their form than with their authenticity—a 
curious bright foreshadowing of certain phases of modern 
thought. The fluidities and ethereal nuances of painting were 
less congenial to his strong sense of objectivity than were the 
solidities of stone. But he thought warmly, saw within his. 
limits clearly, and expressed the sane, sure life of Greece in 
works uncomplicated by any after reflections. 

From the Greek sculptor to the Renaissance painter, is a 
long jump; but they are brothers in the directness of their 
vision and in their power of simple expression. They felt the 
envelope of their times and of their faith pressing upon them 
and forcing out of them immortal convictions, states of the 
spirit, to be hewn in stone or put in cobalt and madder and 
ultramarine on canvas. 

The great treasures of art bestowed by Catholicity on the 
world are accepted complacently enough by the modern 
generation; and tourists range the galleries of Europe with 
rapturous phrases over their masterpieces, but scarcely ever 
’ reflecting that if it had not been for the Catholic Church, all 
this beauty would have had no existence. | 

The monks, especially those of the Benedictine Order, 
were not only the first painters and draftsmen of the Christian 
Era, the initiators of devotional art, but they were also pi- 
oneers in the mechanics of painting. They prepared their 
own colors and furnished them generously to visiting artists; 
and the quality of these colors is attested. to by the brilliance 
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of the tints which still shine from the paintings of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and by the fact that modern 
manufacturers of artists’ colors cannot reproduce them. From 
the monasteries came also glass-painters and mosaic workers. 
And such masters of oil and tempera painting as Dom Lorenzo 
Monaco, Fra Angelico, Fra Francesco da Negroponte, and Fra 
Filippo Lippi initiated that luxuriance of esthetic production 
which was to bear final fruit in Leonardo and Michelangelo. 

So, in any discussion of religious art, it must be remem- 
bered that its roots were deep in Catholic and monastic Chris- 
tianity, its flowering and fruitage were in the very bosom of 
the Church, and ijs decay only began when the great Faith 
which had produced and fostered this artistic abundance was 

' Italy, in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
was a veritable forcing house of artists. The brood overran 
the Imperial City, choked Florence with xsthetic abundance, 
went laughing down the broad and watery ways of Venice to 
some appointment with the doge, or with the head of a re- 
ligious order who wished a Madonna painted for the high 
altar, or a favorite saint depicted amid the circumstances of 
his martyrdom. 

Surely, there never was before, and, sadly, there may 
never be again, anything like that rush of life which swept 
artists of every rank and every type into its empurpled waters; 
from the blessed Fra Angelico dreaming in his great innocence 
those dreams which ordinary men dare not have lest they 
anticipate paradise, and become unfitted for this turbid 
planet—from Fra Angelico to the wizard Leonardo da Vinci, 
treading close, very close, indeed, to the ironical modern 
world, and infusing into his Virgins and saints something of 
his own sense of a mysterious universe. His Madonnas smile 
from their shadows not altogether reassuringly. 

But Fra Angelico and Leonardo both were great religious 
painters, in the sense that they could put the reality of religion 
on their walls and canvases. Leonardo might try his endless, 
and sometimes disastrous, experiments—such as his use of 
oil on the damp stone wall of the refectory of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie—but all the intricacies of an intellect consumed 
with curiosity about the natural world did not prevent the 
flame of faith from casting immense shadows on his canvases. 
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His Madonnas are as mysterious as the forces of Nature. 
Their oval smiling faces look from a world replete with 
wonder. Whatever the mystery of the Incarnation meant to 
them, it has not lessened for an instant their divine gayety. 
Leonardo’s spirit, wandering in strange paths, was at least 
profoundly medieval in this respect: Certain great truths were 
beyond even his questions. 

Between Fra Angelico and Leonardo da Vinci is a long 
line of painters who expressed in varying degrees of skill 
certain inevitable truths; and the whole beautiful world of the 
Christian tradition spread blandly to the eyes of prince and 
artisan alike. The tyrants of Pisa and Genoa and Ferrara 
might poison and stab many citizens, but they rarely or never 
killed an artist. Amid that overrich scenery, he went from 
court to monastery, and from cell to atelier, leaving with 
patron or monk a record of heavenly drama. 

Nor was he unaffected by the overheady wine of the Ren- 
aissance. Botticelli, in the “Primavera,” set humanism riot- 
ing with all the nymphs and wood-gods; and, in his “Birth of 
Venus,” evoked a wistful goddess riding on her shell among 
little clean-cut waves and falling roses. Piero di Cosimo, in 
ineffable saffrons and browns and atmospheric blues, por- 
trayed the wild huntsmen of a prehistoric world. Raphael 
gave to the story of “Cupid and Psyche” an immortal pre- 
sentment. Giorgione, in his “Concert Champétre,” outdid the 
Greeks in his portrayal of the human form. Mantegna, in his 
cartoon, “The Triumph of Cesar,” showed how deeply im- 
planted was the classic tradition in humanistic Italy, and 
Pinturicchio’s “Return of Ulysses” was in the same affec- 
tionately retrospective spirit. 

The Renaissance painter knew all the lure of classicism, 
and something of its vague dejection in the midst of apparent 
sprightliness; but when he entered the domain of religion, 
what he depicted was intensely real, vital, urgent, and evoc- 
ative of the spirit of worship. 

Botticelli painted the “Primavera”; but he also gave to 
the world Madonnas whose still and unearthly charm draws 
the eyes and the heart of the spectator to a supernal region. 
Whether she suckles the Child, as in the painting in the Na- 
tional Gallery, or leans her pale face wearily above Him, no 
one could mistake her quality or her mission—not even when 
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Botticelli infuses into her features an element that drew 
Walter Pater to write: “For with Botticelli, she, too, though 
she holds in her hands the ‘Desire of all nations,’ is one of 
those who are neitner for Jehovah nor for His enemies... . 
Her trouble is in the very caress of the mysterious Child, 
whose gaze is always far from her, and who has already that 
sweet look of devotion which men have never been able alto- 
gether to love, and which still makes the born saint an object 
almost of suspicion to his earthly brethren.” 

This may be true, but, nevertheless, what is even more 
true is the fact of her great office and honor depicted beyond 
misreading on those circular canvases, with angels like slender 
wands of God about her; and dejected she may be, but she is 
still the Mother of God—and all the sentimentalities of modern 
religious art fail of the homage that Botticelli knew how to 
pay her, even though his heart had gone a-straying in old 
pagan forests, and his feet had walked by a sea restless with 
the fair burden of Venus. 

This essential devotion to the incontrovertible heart of 
the matter runs like a gold thread through all the works of 
the greater Renaissance masters; and winds its way even 
among the indisputable evils and disorders of the time, a 
dark forest of strange growths, in which even prelates wan- 
dered and sometimes lost their way. This consciousness of a 
Reality that was beyond impairment by human hands led 
Alexander VI. to honor the Blessed Colomba of Rieti, after she 
had first done homage to him as the Vicar of Christ, and then, 
in an ecstasy, called for God’s judgment on the sins of Rodrigo 
Borgia. For Alexander, in the darkest delirium of his evil, 
knew and acknowledged a great Fact—the same that a Peru- 
gino portrays in the ineffable beauty of his assemblies of the 
blessed. Beside the calm sea of eternity they have entered 
into a peace incapable of being broken by any assault of time. 
In Venice, the city that married Oriental beauty to the Chris- 
tian tradition, religious faith glows magnificently and sump- 
tuously from wall and canvas; but it is religious faith, and the 
starkest modern attempt to portray the great truths of Chris- 
tianity, cannot give to the beholder the impulse of worship so 
liberally bestowed by Titian’s royal Madonnas and saints, in 
the great ease of Renaissance perfection. In his “Madonna of 
the Pesaro Family,” all the rank and tradition of Venice are 
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in the kneeling figures; columns and banners add the atmo- 
sphere of gorgeousness, as of a royal court; but she is, never- 
theless, the Madonna, the Mother of Christ. Giorgione may 
“paint undraped human figures in noon light of open country; 
but when he enthrones the Madonna of Castel Franco between 
St. George and St. Francis, she glows in a beauty wholly 
Christian and traditional. 

From the beauty of Italy’s version of the Sacred Drama 
to the homely devotion of the Flemish and German painters 
is a wide gulf in method, but not in spirit. Albrecht Direr 
paints as one who knows that man is but an emigrant to- 
wards a better land. The terrible portrayals of the Crucifixion 
by an Engelbrechtsen, or by a Mathias Griinewald, witness to 
the reality of Christ’s Passion in the hearts of these painters 
under the gray skies of Flanders. The Catholic tradition 
burns like a red flame beneath Flemish types—unlovely Ma- 
donna, and little homely Christ Child, with large head and 
thin limbs. Mary has become a town dweller, and the room 
where the angel finds her has much carved oak in it, and 
perhaps a crimson-hung bed, and a small lattice to keep out 
the biting winter winds of Flanders; and about her are little 
gleaming objects of copper and glass, the homely equipment 
of the housewife. All the warm comfort of a Flemish home 
surrounds her, but she is, nevertheless, the Blessed Virgin; 
and the accuracies of those modern painters who portray her 
as a Nazareth peasant girl cannot reach the religious verity of 
the Flemish artists who reveled in anachronisms and yet 
were eternally true to the supreme realities. 

In Spain the same vitality of religious faith glowed 
through the intensely individual art of that country; though 
its greatest master, Velasquez, was essentially a court painter. 
El Greco’s strangely elongated saints are like swirling flames 
about the pale Spanish Madonna; yet, in his “San Eugenio,” 
in the gallery of the Escorial, the quiet figure of the saintly 
prelate has all the repose and beauty of a Perugino. 

Murillo, always associated in art with the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, painted with more beauty than 
power; but in Ribera, so strongly influenced by Caravaggio, 
the intensity of religious devotion reaches great heights. His 
dark Spanish-type St. Francis raises his wounded hands to a 
sky through which no angels look; but St. Francis is where the 
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painter knew he should be—in the open world; while, char- 
acteristically, Ribera places St. Anthony of Padua in a cell, 
there to behold the vision of the Infant Jesus. 

To return to Italy and the last great master: The tossed” 
and tried soul of Michelangelo could go no further than the 
ultimate, and quarreling with popes and patrons, he went the 
dreary, lonely way of all Titans, his journal full of the small 
annoyances of a great journey; his restless heart, in that sad 
twilight of the gods that fell on humanistic Rome, turning 
to Vittoria Colonna; both weary of the intricacies of existence, 
and both longing for the lost simplicity of Christ. 


Painting and sculpture now no more can soothe 
My soul that turns to His great love on high 
Whose arms to clasp me on the Cross were stretched. 


He paints the Sistine Chapel, as if not he himself, but the 
consummation of the closing era of the Renaissance, was 
lulling its giants to sleep at last. And not the comfort of the 
tender Madonna, but the terrors of the Last Judgment, are 
depicted as the final perspective of that avenue lined with the 
superhuman figures of prophets and sibyls—their great un- 
easy forms brooding like baffled gods of some lost Olympus— 
rather than as links in the Christian tradition. 

Yet, the art of the Sistine Chapel is supremely Christian 
and intensely religious, because it depicts what is in all vital 
religion, the ability to know God under many forms and 
aspects—to see Him even through the last effort of a titanic 
imagination turning from its genius to an horizon which even 
the walls of the Sistine Chapel could not bound. 

What Michelangelo accomplished in this chapel and in the 
great pagan tombs of the Medici, Raphael Sanzio equaled in 
the strange Sistine Madonna, with her Child Whose eyes 
search eternity in full consciousness of His divine mission. 
Raphael died young; the weary Renaissance flamed its last 
marvels; and then the night of religious art set in. Like all 
things which come to a too full maturity, it had to die, but the 
tragedy was that nothing took its place—that is, nothing but 
copies of copies, reiterations of reiterations. To the unearthly 
beauty of Leonardo’s Virgins and the cosmic power of Michel- 
angelo’s, succeeded the simpering and saccharine Madonnas 
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of Carlo Dolci, Sassoferrato, and others of the worn-out school 
of Italian art of the seventeenth century—merely pietistic, 
technically perfect, and spiritually dead works of popular and 
second-rate painters. Had their work been stronger, it would 
have been well-nigh blasphemous, travestying, as it did, a lost 
and great tradition. Here and there, a name like Tiepolo’s 
continued the tradition, but rather in the domain of technique 
than of faith or spiritual insight. Guido Reni’s “Aurora” is, of 
course, a sumptuous expression of the return to classical 
legend which blazed so beautiful a parallel highway to re- 
ligious art. Perhaps in this great ceiling-painting, the road 
emerged for the last time. 

What happened in painting took place also in the domain 
of sculpture. The early Italian sculptors were supreme; and 
it is a curious and significant fact that they evoked their 
serenest and most beautiful works about the great drama of 
death. Antonio Rossellino, Jacopo della Quercia, the Della 
Robbias, and others carved tombs of fairest dignity; and 
cardinal and pope were laid to rest beneath marble that had 
upon it all the transmutations of exultant faith. But to these 
masters succeeded the inanities of a Bernini, whose skill in the 
technicalities of his art scarcely atones for such unpleasant 
“mingling of sensuality and devotion” as is shown in his 
sculptured “Ecstatic Vision of St. Teresa.” 

For the Reformation had done its deadly work even in the 


domain of art. Men, in uneasy self-consciousness, lost the _~ 


spontaneity of their faith; and the artists grew as weary as the © 
long day about to close. Catholics braced themselves against 
the flood of infidelity; and in all such bracing there is an 
element necessarily of the negative. The Counter Reforma- 
tion setting in had some of the rigidity imposed by a counter- 
charge; so that the joy and spontaneity of faith was thrust 
for a time into the background. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Legends of the Monastic Orders, 
blames the Society of Jesus for the fostering of the saccharine 
and the meretricious in religious art; but it is probable that if 
the Jesuits directed art at all, they were simply following the 
line of the least resistance—giving people what they wanted 
and what the artists were in the mood to supply. Religious 
art that was above the standard of Carlo Dolci’s unctuous 
work was practically dead by the end of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury; and the pity of it is that, with a few great exceptions, 
it has never been revived. Whatever modern religious art has 
in it of graceful or skillful painting, only a few painters, such 
as Puvis de Chavannes, have mixed faith with their colors. 

For modern painters and sculptors, as a whole, have fol- 
lowed the conventional and irreligious tradition of Carlo Dolci 
and Bernini, rather than the strong realities of a Bellini or a 
Fra Angelico or a Jacopo della Quercia. From the latter half 
of the seventeenth century on, the world has reluctantly re- 
ceived a yearly output of simpering, pretty, or blankly pious 
Madonnas, with a waxen inability to be anything more—and 
they are about as appealing to an uncorrupted religious sense 
as the lid of a decorated candy-box. The saints have been 
mercifully more or less neglected, though some modern painter 
perpetrated a dreadful St. Cecilia, popular in the trade, a 
high-school girl playing an organ, with fat cherubs—her little 
brothers, no doubt—sprinkling roses upon the keys. The 
shades of the immortals must shiver in their artists’ paradise, 
if they can know of this. 

The worst modern religious paintings have come from 
Protestant Germany; the best, fram Catholic France, and from 
the Pre-Raphaelite painters in England. France was prac- 
tically outside of the Renaissance in the domain of painting. 
Her flowering came later and in the form of great literature 
rather than great art. Her practical genius, always singularly 
opposed to mysticism, has made of the Catholic tradition a 
highly civilizing element, but one definitely for this world 
and its exigencies. 

The eighteenth century brought to France, as to England, 
a wealth of painters; but not one of them was concerned with 
religious art. In France, Watteau set his courtiers and their 
ladies in glades of fairy-like beauty, but it was not the beauty 
of paradise. Fragonard, Lancret, Boucher, Greuze, all alike 
sought their inspiration in this world; to them succeeded that 
Barbizon school which redeemed nature from the classicists. 
Puvis de Chavannes alone continued the tradition of religious 
art in France, and in his “St. Genevieve Watching over Paris,” 
we have a return of a great moment. Bastien-Lepage’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” though beautiful, falls a little short of the highest 
level. 

Matisse, Picasso, Picabia, Brancusi, and others are in the 
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throes of a new and perhaps fourth-dimensional art, of which 
the late Cézanne was one of the initiators; with the Cubists 
and the Futurists and the strange manifestation called Da- 
daism. Fortunately, they have not attempted to paint the 
Madonna. The indifferent Catholic Gauguin did; and, to his 
credit be it said, with real reverence breaking through his 
intensely modern method. In his South Sea island, amid the 
hot bright colors of the tropics, he has painted her as a native 
woman holding her dark Child to her breast, while other 
native women look on in simple wonder at her halo and her 
state. Very real that—very true to the Catholic tradition, 
that she is the second Eve and the mother of all the reborn. 
Gauguin, following the Flemish and the Italian tradition, as 
well as the Catholic, painted her as the native islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean might have visualized her. A huge bunch of 
brilliant bananas lies at her bare brown feet, as the early 
Italians hung fruit garlands across their votive paintings of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

With one great exception—William Blake—the eighteenth 
century in England, as in France, contributed nothing to re- 
ligious art. How could it! The Anglican Church was send- 
ing its curates to eat in the servants’ hall; and the roistering 
squires of Fielding’s and Smollett’s novels wanted of Gains- 
borough or Romney or Raeburn only a splendid picture of 
their healthy, lovely wives and fair children to hang in the 
family portrait gallery. Sir Joshua Reynolds did some pretty 
little angels—pink cheeked, darling English children, fur- 
nished with wings and a celestial atmosphere—but, great or 
little, it was not religious art. 

The caustic wit of Whistler summed up British eighteenth- 
century art as “raspberry juice mixed with snail slime”; but, 
whatever the case for the technicalities, Gainsborough and 
Constable and “Old Crome” remained solidly on English soil 
and painted delightfully unvisited by memories of heaven. 
From them, stands out as a creature God-touched and lonely, 
William Blake, one of the greatest of English mystics, a 
supreme artist, whose poetry and whose paintings alike are 
filled with the rapture of celestial vision. The man who could 
write: 


“Above Time’s troubled fountains 
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On the great Atlantic mountains 
In my golden House on high”— 


and those other beautiful lines: 


“And throughout all Eternity 
I forgive you, you forgive me, 
As our dear Redeemer said: 
‘This is the Wine, and this the Bread’ ”— 


such a man had no place with any “school” of painting. 
Blake’s illustrations to the Book of Job have, perhaps, no 
counterpart in the history of religious art. His flaming con- 
ceptions belong to the supernatural plane; and Rossetti’s son- 
net on Blake was the well-merited tribute of one painter to 
another consumed by his vision—to whom earthly fame and 
emolument meant nothing. He painted because the fierce 
divine flame burned through him, and not because he had to 
get a picture to the Spring Exhibition. 

These masters, great and little, passed; and under Vic- 
toria, art became “as pretty as a picture.” Over the depths of 
the Royal Academy, at that period, no one now sheds even a 
tear, so dead and buried and forgotten is that art of conven- 
tionalities; but at the time it did arouse revolt in the breasts 
of a group of young and brilliant painters who came out and 
stood apart, and looked back of the academic perfection of 
Raphael for inspiration—to those early painters who drew 
badly but prayed well. Of these Pre-Raphaelites, as they 
youthfully called themselves, Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the 
greatest; and his religious pictures witness to the Catholic 
tradition in his veins, though he himself had apparently lost 
much of it in the mazes of the modern world. 

His “Annunciation,” his “Mary Magdalene in the House of 
Simon the Pharisee,” are great religious pictures, as well as 
his “St. Anne Educating the Blessed Virgin.” Something is at 
work there far removed from the sweet and insipid schools of 
Kaulbach and other German religionists in art. In Rossetti’s 
“Annunciation,” Gabriel comes to Mary on wings of flame, and 
the brooding look in her face, a maid just awakened from 
sleep, shows the wonder of her destiny but faintly perceived. 

Despite these examples, the output of great religious art in 
the modern world is pitiable. When we come to the United 
States, we find no Catholic painter of rank, or any other for 
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that matter, to carry on the tradition of the religious art of the 
Renaissance. Twachtmann, Inness, and others concerned them- 
selves with powerful, sometimes supreme presentations of cer- 
tain aspects of nature; and the writer knows of but one Amer- 
ican painter of the first rank who has painted a religious pic- 
cure in the spirit of the masters of the early Renaissance. This is 
the late Albert Ryder, whose little painting, “Christ Appearing 
to Mary Magdalene in the Garden,” has all the mystery of true 
faith, as well as perfect workmanship. In the first Easter 
light the Risen Saviour comes out of the dawn to the sorrow- 
ing woman, a figure as mysterious and unearthly as any 
Leonardo could have evoked. All the drama of the terrible 
triumph over death is in the pallor of the body, in the look 
of the commanding eyes, still pain-haunted. This little 
shadowy bit of canvas is in the Montross collection. 

Why has religious art, with some few great exceptions, 
ecayed? And can there be for it another renascence? 

He would have much temerity who should attempt to 
saswer the first question within the limits of a magazine 
rticle; but one or two reasons for the decay of modern re- 
igious art are obvious. First, as already touched upon, were ' 


he disastrous effects of the Reformation, rending the Body of L— 


thrist, setting up duality and division in the world, and, by 
he necessary reaction to its assaults, forcing Catholicism to 
tiffen and to take on something of the fighting and resisting 
spirit of its enemies. In consequence, the Church has not 
een, since that time, as fluid and as joyous as it was in the 
thirteenth century, nor as passionately interested in beauty 
1s in the fifteenth century, when popes and prelates and heads 
of religious orders vied with each other in giving carte blanche 
io the great painters of the day, and in welcoming into the Fold 
»ven their wandering and pagan fancies, with the old divine 
Catholic facility of transmuting all things into the Golden Story. 
Catholics as well as Protestants became self-conscious 
after the Reformation; and life grew harder, and the Church, 
though purer, had something of the weariness of time about 
her, and something of the wistfulness of the mother who has 
lost wayward children; and an element both stale and sweetish 
came into art. Men were no longer children, at home in the 
Father’s house, but weary controversialists. The artists could 


but reflect the changing spirit of the time. 
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AD The awakening of interest in nature—a very modern emo- 
tion—was perhaps another element in the decay of religious 
art. The amazing tricks of atmosphere, the surprises of color, 
the joy of feeling the way to new truths of nature’s values, 
through oil and tempera and glaze and etched line—these 
elements of progress have absorbed the bulk of artistic effort 
for the last century and a half. 

Yy To this may be added the scientific spirit, which, robbin; 
life of much of its mystery, brought drearily in its place : 
kind of rationalistic temper not favorable to the expression o: 
deep religious feeling in art. The artist turned to natur: 
partly, perhaps, because in nature there were no obvious for- 
mulas, but a beauty to be captured by the seeing eye and th« 
skillful hand. France, ever the mother of experimentalism i 
art, has brought forth brilliant painters of that new schoo 
which seeks the other pole from photography, feeling its we 
toward some far-off fourth dimension by means of plane 
and values. Even Dadaism—the last word of anarchy in art 
has a goal beyond its violent search for ugliness through th 
stark simplicity of line. 

None of these painters, to the writer’s knowledge, has con 
cerned himself with religious art. The most brilliant of th: 
contemporary English artists, Augustus John, whose grea 
painting, “The Way Down to the Sea,” is in the Metropolita: 
Museum of New York, assembles its strange colors in a man 
ner wholly modern—John, according to report, is as pagan a 
Gauguin, and glories in his defiance of accepted standards. 

So, religious art is left largely to copyists and to secon: 
and third rate artists—or to those realists who think they hav 
portrayed the Blessed Virgin effectively when they go to th« 
Holy Land and draw contemporary Syrian peasant women i: 
their native surroundings. Other echoes of echoes copy the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and swamp their paintings with medieva 
symbolism; and one result is just as bad as the other. They 
are playing with what was to a Botticelli or a Mantegna a great 
reality. As there are few cathedrals built nowadays that can 
express anything but the long subscription list, so there are 
very few great religious paintings. 

Can religious art ever be revived? And can the modern 
painters of the first rank be brought to share in its renascence? 

The writer is doubtful of such a resurrection or rebirth, 
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unless artists can again breathe as easily in the atmosphere of 
the Church, as they do in the translucent heliotropes of 
nature’s shadows on a snowy day, or amid the bluish mists of 
the mountains in summer. Time was when they felt as free 
in a church as in an atelier, but that time has long gone by. 

For it was the glory of the Church of the cinquecento 
that she was almost as tender of her artists as of her scholars 
and saints, recognizing, perhaps, then more than in the present 
era, that God may speak through an artist just as directly and 
truly as He speaks through the beatified; and because the artist 
feels that strange Power driving through him, he himself is 
conscious of mystery and magic, the white lambent magic of 
beauty, unearthly, and yet capable of being captured in the 
glades and porticoes of time. 

The Church of the cinquecento knew this truth and al- 
lowed her artist children—a moody, lovable race—to go wan- 
dering very far afield, indéed; knowing that, because they 
were seeking beauty, they must inevitably return to its Heart 
and Core. She knew her Botticelli and her Michelangelo, her 
Crivelli and her Piero della Francesca; knew their turbulence, 
their artists’ moods, their nostalgia for old pagan loveliness; 
and she let them wander like children in enchanted woods, 
and see the vision of the Madonna through their diverse tem- 
peraments, and in the blue evening shadows come home to 
their Mother—artists’ hands stained with paint, artists’ smocks 
dabbed with clay and turpentine and linseed oil, artists’ hearts 
like those of baby children who cannot build their blocks 
wholly to suit them, full of weariness of their own creations— 
home through the twilight to their Mother, and even the great- 
est of them sighing: 


“Painting and sculpture now no more can soothe 
My soul that turns to His great Love on high.” 


Perhaps it will be so again; for even Gauguin must see 
God’s Lady in the South Sea Islands, and through his flaming 
color behold the strangest and yet most familiar ae, that 
the world can ever know. 


WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
V. Te History or a Hatr-Trora. 


this time it must be obvious that every single 
thing in the Catholic Church which was con- 
demned by the modern world has now been re- 
4) introduced by the modern world, and always in 
Sa lower form. The Puritans rejected art and 
symbolism, and the decadents brought them back again, with 
all the old appeal to sense and an additional appeal to sensu- 
ality. The rationalists rejected supernatural healing, and it 
was brought back by Yankee charlatans who not only pro- 
claimed supernatural healing, but forbade natural healing. 
Protestant moralists abolished the confessional and the psycho- 
analysts have reéstablished the confessional, with every one 
of its alleged dangers and not one of its admitted safeguards. 
The Protestant patriots resented the intervention of an inter- 
national faith, and went on to solve an empire entangled in 
international finance. Having complained that the family 
was insulted by monasticism, they have lived to see the family 
broken in pieces by bureaucracy; having objected to fasts 
being appointed for anybody during any exceptional interval, 
they have survived to see teetotalers and vegetarians trying 
to impose a fast on everybody for ever. 

All this, as I say, has become obvious, but there is a further 
development of the truth with which I am more especially 
dealing here; it concerns not so much the case of these general 
movements which may almost be called vulgar errors, but 
rather the case of certain individual ideas that are the private 
inspiration of individuals. As I said in the last issue, a young 
man may, without any very offensive vanity, come to the con- 
clusion that he has something to say. He may think that a 
truth is missed in the current controversies, and that he him- 
self may remind the world of it in a tolerably lucid or pointed 
fashion. It seems to me that there are two courses that he can 
follow; and I wish to suggest them here, because there must 
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be a good many young men in that position, because I have 
been in it myself, and because I may be said in some sense to 
have followed both courses, first one and then the other. 

He can take his truth, or half-truth, into the bustle and 
confusion of the modern world, of general secular society, and 
pit it against all the other notions that are being urged in the 
same way. He can have the honor of a controversy with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, the most generous of pugilists, who is ready 
to take on all comers; he can review the books of Maeterlinck 
and Bergson; it is only too probable that he will write a book 
himself. In that case it is likely enough that he may be hailed 
by journalists as having a “message”; it is, at any rate, prob- 
able that he will have a vogue; but it is not very clear that 
anything will happen to his idea in the long run. There is 
no umpire to judge whether he beat Shaw or Shaw beat him; 
there is no record of his ephemeral, though possibly excellent, 
commentary on Bergson and Maeterlinck; his own book will 
be out of print like any other; and even though he may have 
done as well as he could reasonably expect for himself, it is 
not clear that he has done very much for the world; especially 
when the world is in a mood that permits nothing but fashions 
and forgetfulness. But there is a much greater danger in his 
position. Even supposing that his truth does become a tra- 
dition, it will only harden into a heresy. For it can only 
harden as the half-truth that it is; and even if it was true in its 
lifetime, it will have become false when it is fossilized. Some- 
times a few touches from fanatical followers can turn it into 
a most extravagant and horrible falsehood. It is to illustrate 
this that I have taken as an example, at the risk of seeming 
egotistical, the intellectual motive which I remember to have 
been strongest in my own case. 

Literary criticism is largely a string of labels; and at 
some time, early in my scribbling days, somebody called me 
an optimist. But he was speaking in the spirit of the time; 
and when he called me an optimist, he simply meant that I 
was not a pessimist. He certainly assumed that everybody 
with any intellectual pretensions was a pessimist. For in my 
early youth it was Schopenhauer’s hour and the power of 
darkness, and there lay on the whole intellectual and artistic 
world a load of despair. The liveliest claim that could be 
made was to call oneself a decadent, and demand the right 
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to rot. The decadents said in substance that everything was 
bad except beauty. Some of them seemed rather to say that 
everything was bad except badness. Now the first movement 
of my mind was simply an impulse to say that being rotten 
was emphatically all rot. But I began to make for myself a 
sort of rudimentary philosophy about the thing, which was 
founded on the first principle that it is, after all, a precious 
and wonderful privilege to exist at all. It was simply what 
I should express now by saying that we must praise God for 
creating us out of nothing. But I expressed it then in a little 
book of poems, now happily extinct, which described (for 
example) the babe unborn as promising to be good if he were 
only allowed to be anything, or which asked what terrible 
transmigrations of martyrdom I had gone through before 
birth, to be made worthy to see a dandelion. In short, I 
thought, as I think still, that merely to exist for a moment, and 
see a white patch of daylight on a gray wall, ought to be an 
answer to all the pessimism of that period. But I did do it 
chiefly as a rebellion against the pessimism of that period. 
Like every rebel, I was a reactionary; that is, I was mainly 
reacting against something else. 

Now I do think that this sort of notion might have 
counted for something among the other modern notions, which 
is not saying much. I mean that something might have been 
done, as a literary theme, with the notion of a new optimism 
founded not on everything, but rather on anything. But sup- 
pose it had really been preached as a new optimism, and 
taken up as a new fashion of thought or feeling. What awful 
and abominable nonsense it would have become before it had 
gone out of fashion again! I did not intend it for a nine days’ 
wonder, but rather, so to speak, for a seven days’ wonder; for 
a weekly and daily recognition of the seven days’ wonder of 
creation. But long before it had got to the ninth or the seventh 
day, somebody would have seen its promising possibilities 
in the direction of perversion or insanity. 

And as a matter of fact, the vista of possibilities for that 
innocent idea is perfectly appalling. That idea could easily, 
as a mattter of fact, be turned into an instrument for the 
destruction of all that I hold most dear. If I had another in- 
tellectual passion running parallel to my revulsion from 
fashionable pessimism, it was a revulsion from fashionable 
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plutocracy. As I could then only express the former by say- 
ing I was an optimist, so I could then only express the latter 
by saying I was a socialist. But as a fact, this fancy of mine, 
the philosophy of wonder and gratitude, could be used so as 
not only to smash all socialism, but the very mildest plea for 
social reform. The optimism of wonder might easily be the 
tool of every tyranny and usury and insolent corruption that 
ever oppressed the poor. The tyrant had only to say that peo- 
ple ought to be only too thankful if he left them alive. He 
had only to say that a man without political or legal rights 
should be only too happy because he could look at a dande- 
lion. He had only to say that a man unjustly imprisoned 
should be satisfied to see the patch of daylight on the prison 
wall. 

Now I only give that as one small instance, because I 
know it best, of what might happen to a half-truth when it 
has the chance to succeed as a heresy. There must be a thou- 
sand other similar cases of similar theories; but the moral 
is that the half-truth must be linked up with the whole truth; 
and who is to link it up? Herod, the tyrant, must not massacre 
babies because they would have been glad of a few months 
of life when they were babes unborn. A man must not be a 
slave on the plea that even a slave can see a dandelion. A 
man must not be thrown into jail in defiance of justice be- 
cause he will still see a patch of daylight on the wall. In a 
word, wonder and humility and gratitude are good things, but 
they are not the only good things; and there must be some- 
thing to make the poet who praises them admit that justice 
and mercy and human dignity are good things too. Knowing 
something of the nature of a modern poet, captured by a 
modern fancy, I can see only one thing in the world that is 
in the least likely to do it. 

I have said that there are two courses for the young man 
specializing in the half-truth; I have given a personal example 
of him and the possibility of his horrible end. The other 
course is that he should take his half-truth into the culture of 
the Catholic Church, which really is a culture and where it 
really will be cultivated. For that place is really a garden; 
and the noisy world outside, nowadays, is none the less a 
wilderness because it is a howling wilderness. That is, he 
can take his idea where it will be valued for what is true in 
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it, where it will be balanced by other truths and often sup- 
ported by better arguments. In other words, it will become a 
part, however small a part, of a permanent civilization, which 
uses its moral riches as science uses its store of facts. Thus, 
in the idle instance I have given, there is nothing true in that 
old childish mood of mine which the Catholic Church in any 
way condemns. She does not condemn a love of poetry or 
fantasy; she does not condemn, but rather commends, a senti- 
ment of gratitude for the breath of life. Indeed, it is a spirit 
in which many Catholic poets have rather specialized, and its 
first and finest appearance, perhaps, is in the great Canticle 
of St. Francis. But in that sane spiritual society, I know that 
optimism will never be turned into an orgy of anarchy or a 
stagnation of slavery, and that there will not fall on any one 
of us the ironical disaster of having discovered a truth only to 
disseminate a lie. 





THE LILY OF THF DAWN. 


By FRANCIS THORNTON. 


A LILy near the river grew 
Most wondrous white and fair, 
And from the deeps of sky she drew, 
Superbly wrought, a chain of dew, 
Glowing with every rainbow hue, 
And twined it in her hair. 


Her heart was fragrant with the scent 
Of purity unstained, 

Not all the choicest odors blent, 
Nor storied balms of Orient, 

Outvied the incense that she spent 
Until the dark had waned. 
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THE LILY OF THE DAWN 


For lo! the dusky robéd Night 
Fled far away in shame, 

By east-born warriors put to flight 
With glancing spears of crystal light, 

When mighty Dawn with gems bedight 

In rosy splendor came. 


His keen glance swept the earth below, 
The Lily charmed His view; 

A rose tint stained her cheek of snow, 
She felt His kindled love o’erflow, 

As down the bridge of heaven’s bow 

A wingéd envoy flew. 


With voice like cadenced music sweet, 
“Hail full of grace,” He said. 

The charméd winds the words repeat, 
And fleeting far with hasting feet, 

Upon the skyey portals beat 

In singing showers o’erhead. 





Then as the Lily Maid replied, 
“His holy will be done,” 

The azure gates were opened wide, 
And forth outpoured a golden tide 

Of chanted praises, to the bride 

Of heaven’s Holy One. 


“O wondrous Maid of God, all hail! 
Thou from the sky hast drawn 
The Light that never more shall fail 
To banish Night o’er hill and dale; 
For thee the very deeps unveil, 
Sweet Lily of the Dawn.” 





CHINA CALLING. 
By James A. WatsuH, M.Ap. 


IT is commonly said that the longer a white man 

lives among the Chinese, the less he knows them. 

This estimate has been sometimes questioned; 

Pa # but no one who have lived in China will doubt 

=) that the so-called Westerner, whose acquaintance 

with the Chinese is limited to his laundryman, has a ridic- 
ulously low estimate of China and its people. 

Ancient China was surely unfathomable, but New China 
would hardly be so, were it not at the present moment so 
agitated politically that one can hardly see below the surface. 
China has, however—and this is undoubted—such enormous 
vital power that these superficial agitations—the result of 
revolutions, hastily framed laws, undisciplined armies, and a 
disordered financial system—simply conceal the real condition 
of that vast nation, which holds within its boundaries from 
one-third to one-fourth of all the men, women, and children 
on this earth. 

If we would know how China stands to-day, and what 
possibilities are in prospect for her, we must keep in mind that 
in less than a dozen short vears a radical change has been 
effected—or at least attempted—in her form of government, 
which now is professedly that of a republic. As late as 1911, 
emperors, heaven-sent, were issuing commands, and every 
family head reflected the imperial power. That year the 
Empire fell, under the pressure of revolutionary troops or- 
ganized by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, whose name, in heavy-face type, 
occasionally yet adorns the columns of our Daily Dreadfuls. 

Dr. Sun may be justly styled “the Father of the Chinese 
Republic.” It was he who organized secret societies, as early 
as 1896, and who planned press campaigns, and other means 
of propaganda, that finally issued in a republic, of which he 
himself was named the first president. Dr. Sun, however, who 
is more of an agitator than a statesman, knew his limitations 
and, content with the glory of founding it, offered the presi- 
dency of the Republic to Yuan Shi Kai, the one man he thought 
qualified for the position. Yuan Shi Ka: was named president 
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in 1913, and, interpreting the Constitution to suit himself, 
looked forward to a throne, but died in 1916, too soon to 
occupy it. 

To-day the Chinese Republic is hardly more than a name. 
It is made up of several states that are half independent, but 
the man recognized by outside nations as president has prac- 
tically no authority beyond Peking, the capital. Foreign 
powers treat with the Peking incumbent for want of some one 
better. Japan, favorably placed as a neighbor, manages to 
keep in touch with the leaders of all parties, and as the dis- 
ordered government seems to help rather than hinder com- 
merce, Japan is quite well satisfied with present conditions. 
The United States is held in high esteem by all the Chinese, 
especially by the more democratic element, which includes 
many graduates from American colleges and universities, also 
a small army of native Protestant ministers, who represent 
some twenty American sects. 

Strangely enough, in spite of its weak organization, the 
Chinese Republic has acquired, through its diplomats, a cer- 
tain degree of importance. Notable among these is the name 
of Wellington Koo, a man of keen intelligence, with an ex- 
cellent grasp of jurisprudence; and, if Mr. Koo’s assurance 
could be taken seriously, China is even now prepared to take 
her place among the nations. By diplomacy China has se- 
cured much out of the World War, to which she contributed 
little. She found a place at the Peace Conference, and man- 
aged to take over the German concessions, the Shantung rail- 
roads, and Germany’s share of the Boxer indemnity; and now 
little Japan has bowed himself out of the Shantung province. 

Those who know China’s condition are fully aware that 
she is, at this moment, far from being fitted to take her place 
with other nations. The Republic started to function too soon 
and the inevitable resulted. Within two years, graft—which 
the Chinese call “squeeze”—was almost universal, and China’s 
history from 1913 to 1917 is a long story of uprisings, murders, 
extortion, trickery, and squeeze—a humiliating record. In 
1917, while the representatives of the first Assembly still 
claimed the right to legislate, a new Assembly was chosen by 
the military party in North China, and since then there has 
been complete governmental anarchy. There are, of course, 
laws, or rather there is a code of judicial decisions, but China 
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lacks magistrates and lawyers. Judges are commonly bribed, 
few of them being honest. It is natural and proper, however, 
that China should seek complete equality with other powers, 
and it is certain that the Chinese are capable of producing an 
excellent system of laws. 

To-day, unfortunately, militarism is rampant in China, 
than which no country in the world has so many soldiers, such 
as they are. And yet the Chinese are a peace-loving people, 
and China is not seriously threatened by any outside power, 
even by Japan. China’s army is reckoned variously from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men, a ridiculously large number, that 
can be explained best by the ambitions of rival military gov- 
ernors, many of whom are ex-bandits. Under the emperors, 
200,000 soldiers, all volunteers, were enough for the eighteen 
provinces, and these were a traditionally weak lot, exemplify- 
ing the old Chinese proverb: “Good iron is not used to make 
nails nor good citizens to make soldiers.” The Chinese soldier 
of to-day is a harmful nail that cannot be driven into the 
right place. He is rapacious and thieving, usually without 
either discipline or honor, recruited from idlers and outcasts, 
from bandits and pirates. The people are in constant dread 
of the soldiers, and it may be safely stated that if it were pos- 
sible to do away to-day with these protectors (!) of the country 
and with their military chiefs, there would be peace to-mor- 
row in China. 

A practical solution of China’s present problem would be 
the disbanding of the army, but the process would in reality 
be extremely difficult for two reasons—because the so-called 
Central Government at Peking has no control over the military 
chiefs, and because it cannot finance the cost of disbanding. 
In the opinion of thoughtful observers, 150,000 men of the 
right stamp could police all of China, but, as things are, China 
goes daily from bad to worse. The people know next to 
nothing about the franchise. Last year, when leaving one of 
the large cities, the writer met on the train a prominent 
Chinese—American educated—who told him that at a mayor- 
alty election held a few weeks before less than a hundred 
votes had been cast. Even if a worthy man should be elected, 
he would find his post occupied by some agent of the military 
chief. The people remain indifferent to all this and suffer 
with the untold patience characteristic of their race. 
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In the meantime the Government is bankrupt and in a 
sorry plight, so that China is well described by one who has 
lived there thirty years, and knows the situation thoroughly, as 
“a sick man in need of counsel from an outside physician.” 
To-morrow it is possible that China will realize its condition 
and apply the remedy. If this remedy should be successful, 
bankruptcy would soon be canceled, peace would quickly 
follow, and a new era would dawn for China—and for the 
world. 

With China free from anarchy and awake to her oppor- 
tunities, those who know that country, its resources, and its 
»eople, foresee the possibility of a great future. This judg- 
aent is based first of all on China’s civilization, past and 
oresent. Let us make no mistake here. We Catholics prop- 
rly designate China as a “foreign mission,” and China cer- 
ainly has pagans and heathens by the millions, but it is by 
210 means a barbarous nation. Its civilization, ancient though 
t be, is in some respects as good as our own, in other respects 
etter; and, without doubt, it contains elements that this much 
\wry world of our needs badly to absorb. 

China has a very definite ethical code, which American 
»agans, who will not receive the Sent of God, might well sub- 
titute for their own individual whims and fancies. It has 
auch of value in art, and a vast literature; if in recent times 
t has ceased to produce, this is because it lacked new mate- 
ial, which an acquaintance with the West cannot supply. 

The material resources of the country are so considerable 

at they will call for the best product of Western scientific 
‘aining, and the Chinese youth has already proved himself 
\ipable of meeting this need. At the same time, if the Chinese 
naracter shall continue to manifest its indifference to ex- 
sssive wealth, gold will not be its idol, and the way will be 
pen to a spiritual appeal. 

Patience and industry—two traits that always make for 
success—also distinguish the Chinese, and the saving sense 
f humor is rarely lacking in them. Corruption, anarchy, and 
var clouds are to the Chinese less harmful than they appear 

‘o outsiders. He smiles as he hears of some coup effected by 
: Tuchun (military governor). He knows that the same 
ruchun is probably saving his taels, so as to get off to some 

well policed land, like Japan, and satisfy his peace-loving in- 
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stincts. His eyes twinkle—ever so little, perhaps—as he reads 
about the latest battle, in which four thousand shots were ex- 
changed—and not an ear scratched—or of that “victory which 
rested,” as some one described it, and as it usually does, “with 
the side that first discovered the flight of the other.” “It must 
have been a most delightful noise,” he murmurs. 

We of the West are a little disappointed when our Chi- 
nese friend does not enthuse over much that interests us. 
Sometimes, in fact, he is smiling in his sleeve, because he is 
too polite to do so openly. Certainly the Westerners give 
him many occasions to smile. 

Last year, with two companions, I recall taking an elevator 
to the roof of a new ten-story department store in Canton. 
An al fresco moving-picture show was in progress; and, after 
a bird’s-eye view of the city, we turned to the screen, which 
some fifty Chinamen were watching with considerable glee. 
They were absorbing impressions of American life throug): 
the antics of a widely known comedian who was leading 
battle of squash pies, in which men and gaily bedecked womei 
participated. We stole out quietly, somewhat ashamed of the 
fact that a fairly large proportion of our countrymen does 
pay tribute to horseplay. At all events, we realized that the 
laugh was on us. The Chinese would certainly not “stoop to 
such vulgarity.” And I doubt, too, if these Chinese spectator: 
were altogether surprised at what they saw. They would 
ascribe it to the general inferiority of our race, for those wh: 
know the Chinaman best are certain that down deep in his 
heart is the unshakable belief that his is the greatest nation 
on this earth and that its civilization is the finest. 

The obvious weaknesses that impress visitors—beggars, 
poverty, epidemics, disease, political corruption, bandits, pi- 
rates, and anarchy—do not cloud the Chinaman’s vision of 
what is and has been an object of reverence and pride. He 
takes: the bad as it comes and keeps his eyes on the good. 
That the Chinese have weaknesses, and many of them, no one 
will deny. They are accused of avarice and cowardice. Both 
of these weaknesses might be traced to a desire for “peace at 
any price,” which would, perhaps, also account for their cal- 
lousness to the miseries of their fellow creatures. But the 
Chinese, undoubtedly, have qualities which we of the West 
should be anxious to see turned to the glory of the One True 
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God, and to the extension of Christ’s Kingdom on this earth. 
These great multitudes can be made sterling instruments in 
the designs of Providence. 

In a recent book, entitled The Problem of China, the 
author, a Britisher, Bertrand Russell, sometime Professor of 
Philosophy in the Government University of Peking, wrote: 











When I went to China I went to teach; but every day 
that I stayed I thought less of what I had to teach them, 
ry and more of what I had to learn from them. Among Euro- 
peans who had lived a long time in China, I found this 
attitude not uncommon; but among those whose stay is 
short, or who go only to make money, it is sadly rare. It 
is rare because the Chinese do not excel in the things we 
really value—military prowess and industrial enterprise. 
But those who value wisdom or beauty or even the simple 
enjoyment of life will find more of these things in China 
than in the distracted and turbulent West, and will be 
happy to live where such things are valued. I wish I could 
hope that China, in return for our scientific knowledge, 
may give us something of her large tolerance and con- 
templative peace of mind. 


































To-day, in spite of internal disorders, China is making 
long and rapid strides in education, reverence for which is 
much more commonly found among the Chinese than among 
Westerners. To the Chinaman, learning is good in itself, and 
he is anxious to acquire knowledge wherever he can find it. 
Western knowledge has stimulated this desire, and students 
from China—hundreds of them—educated in the United States 
and Europe, are to-day occupying in their native land 
posts as teachers, journalists, and diplomats. The average 
Chinese student is able and keen, and it is worthy of note 
that his interest is not focused either on the acquisition of 
wealth or of military prowess. He is rather concerned with 
subjects social or ethical, or purely intellectual. He would 
know our inventions and all about them, but he will be dis- 
criminating. 

“Why seek what you call progress,” said one recently, 
“when we Chinese already enjoy what is excellent?” He 
sees in our “progress” only a restless anxiety for changes that 
bring no settled satisfaction and disturb the peace of individ- 
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uals, families, and nations. The spectacle of Western peoples 
engaged in fierce sanguinary conflict has made the Chinese 
student more than ever anxious to separate our chaff from 
the wheat that he would take. He is, however, keen to acquire 
what is best in the modern world, and all patriotic Chinese 
in the home land share his desire. 

In China, to-day, the curriculum—learning ancient clas- 
sics by rote—is kept up, but Western methods of education 
follow close upon this period of student life. Higher educa- 
tion in the ancient classics is confined to practically few 
scholars, but higher education in Western subjects has had, 
and is now under, a strong development. This education was 
initiated by missioners and is to-day almost entirely in the 
hands of Americans. America’s position, in this respect, is 
due to the Boxer Indemnity Fund, which, as is commonly 
known, was applied by the United States Government to the 
education of Chinese students in American institutions. A 
few weeks ago Great Britain, evidently realizing the political 
and commercial advantages of this benefaction, canceled, 
under similar conditions, its indemnity claims on China. Nor- 
mal schools on modern lines were established soon after the 
American grant, and the enrollment of students now reaches 
well towards five million, an increase of more than three 
million since 1910. 

Three important centers that exemplify American edu- 
cational activities are the following: Tsing Hua College, a 
few miles outside of Peking, which prepares Chinese boys 
for study in this country; the Peking Union Medical College, 
which is connected with the Rockefeller Hospital; and the 
Peking University. 

Tsing Hua College is thus described by Mr. Russell, in 
the book referred to above: 


It has an atmosphere exactly like that of a small Ameri- 
can university, and a (Chinese) president who is an almost 
perfect reproduction of the American college president. 
The teachers are partly American, partly Chinese educated 
in America, and there tends to be more and more of the 
latter. As one enters the gates, one becomes aware of the 
presence of every virtue usually absent in China: cleanli- 
ness, punctuality, exactitude, efficiency. I had not much 
opportunity to judge of the teaching, but whatever I saw 
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made me think that the institution was thorough and good. 
One great merit, which belongs to American institutions 
generally, is that the students are made to learn English. 
Chinese differs so profoundly from European languages 
that even with the most skillful translations, a student who 
knows only Chinese cannot understand European ideas; 
therefore the learning of some European language is es- 
sential, and English is far the most familiar throughout 
the Far East. 


An interested Catholic, who has followed this résumé of 
present conditions in China, will naturally be curious to know 
how far the Church of his heart is concerned with these new 
activities. 

The early Jesuit missioners who went to China in the 
sixteenth century approached the upper classes with excellent 
results, and it is claimed that at the moment when the deci- 
sion on Chinese rites forced the Jesuits to change their meth- 
ods, the Chinese Empire was well on its way to conversion. 
Changed methods meant a slow evangelization of the poor, 
and this movement has continued, handicapped by a lack of 
personnel and funds, until to-day, when we find in China 
somewhat more than two millions of Catholics. This is a 
small proportion of the entire population, although it is actu- 
ally four-fifths of all the Christians registered in China. 

Catholic ecclesiastical authorities realize that the Church 
must be represented among the Chinese leaders, ‘whose ex- 
ample will be a great help in the conversion of the poor, while 
it will strongly influence the large body of educated Chinese, 
who now look down on the Church as appealing only to the 
ignorant. Every missioner in China is convinced that the vital 
means of evangelization to-day is education. And every mis- 
sioner in China is forced to admit that the Catholic Church 
is far, very far, behind in this development. Shanghai is the 
most advanced center of Catholic education. Here the Jesuits, 
who conduct a large college, recently established a university, 
which, however, is only at its small beginning, and, being a 
French-speaking institution, is limited in its appeal to Chinese 
students, who, as a rule, prefer English. In the large cities of 
China, notably Peking, Tientsin, Hankow, Hongkong, and 
Canton, religious orders of brothers are successfully conduct- 
ing middle schools; but in other cities, less well-known, and in 
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the greater towns of China, education under Catholic super- 
vision rarely goes beyond the most elementary grade schools, 
and most of these lack the government requirements. 

The several non-Catholic bodies working in China have 
at least eight universities, with numberless colleges, normal 
schools, and well organized middle schools; yet their develop- 
ment is far from complete. They are constantly buying new 
sites and projecting new buildings, which will be filled as soon 
as completed, and which, doubtless, will be largely self-sup- 
porting. American money has financed most of these insti- 
tutions. 

Two years ago, the Catholic bishops of South China meet- 
ing in synod, deplored the educational need and decided to 
take steps toward the establishment of a university, which 
would influence all grades of Catholic education; but the plan 
fell through, not because such an establishment could not be 
made self-supporting, but because its beginnings could not be 
financed by the Catholics of South China, practically all of 
whom are as yet very poor. This year again the bishops, 
united at Hongkong, emphasized anew their desire to found 
a university for South China, but they were for the second 
time obliged to confess their helplessness. 

The writer is well aware that the unexpressed hope of 
Catholics in China is that the Catholics of America will make 
possible the provision of adequate educational possibilities. 
This hope may yet be realized, but only when American Cath- 
olics are made cognizant of the situation, with its splendid 
outlook. 

Americans have come into the mission field late. It is not 
yet five years since the first little band of six priests went out 
from Maryknoll, and before that the entire quota of American- 
born missioners in China consisted of a few scattered Fran- 
ciscan priests, a Franciscan brother, and a couple of Sisters 
of Charity. Each year, since then, Maryknoll has sent out 
reénforcements, and in the meantime, other Americans have 
gone—from the Society of the Divine Word, the Vincentians, 
and the Passionists. Yet, to-day, Americans hardly number 
in China, all told, fifty priests, in addition to about eighteen 
sisters and three or four brothers. 

Had American priests been in China since the establish- 
ment of the Boxer Indemnity Fund, it is more than possible 
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that out of the hundreds of students who have been educated 
under that fund in this country, not a few would be to-day 
representative of the Catholic Church in their native land. 
Catholic boys would have secured the advantages—which 
others, largely Protestants, or selected by Protestants, have 
had— and they would have been received on the Pacific Coast 
by American Catholics who could have guided them quite 
as well as the Y. M. C. A. agents have directed their country- 
men. 

We are late, but not too late. There are to-day Chinese 
youths, Catholic and pagan, who would eagerly attend a Cath- 
olic university. The Maryknoll Mission Superior, in a recent 
letter, said that in Hongkong fifty Catholic boys are taking 
engineering, medicine, and arts courses at the Hongkong Uni- 
versity, an agnostic institution; and he adds that from the 
several Maryknoll centers (a limited area as yet), fifty boys 
could be sent each year to a Catholic university. He says, too, 
that the number of pagan scholars who would gladly attend a 
Catholic university would be limited only by the capacity of 
the place. We quote from this letter: 


The avidity of the Chinese for higher education is a re- 
markable phenomenon that reminds one of the rush to the 
universities in the Middle Ages. There is hardly a school 
of any description in the whole of China that is not forced 
to turn boys away for the lack of room. One opens a school 
to-day, and it is filled to-morrow. 


The prestige created for the Catholic Church by the estab- 
lishment of first-class educational centers would be invalu- 
able, and their influence would be felt immediately. Direct 
conversions in large numbers would not be promised as an 
immediate result, but seed would be sown and fruit would 
come in due time. 

The Chinese Government, notwithstanding its political 
weakness, is so keen for the establishment of centers for 
higher education that it often makes grants of land for this 
purpose. The Chinese seem never to grudge money for educa- 
tion, and a university, once established, would be self-support- 
ing. The popular courses of study at the universities are 
engineering, business, medicine, and pedagogics. Arts courses 
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also appeal, and degrees are precious holdings. With a grow- 
ing number of Chinese graduate students, a university would 
not require a large staff of foreigners. Twenty Americans 
could take care of a university with a thousand students, and 
instruction in all classes would be given in English. 

This article is not an appeal, but rather an attempt to set 
forth some splendid mission possibilities for the Catholic world 
of our generation. We go rapidly these days and many op- 
portunities pass before they are realized. While Japan was 
in the remaking, and receptive, then Catholic missioners were 
too poor and empty-handed to impress its leaders strongly 
with the beauty and the truth of the Catholic faith. Japan 
has now taken from the West about all that it desires, and its 
doors are closing. China, however, is still in the hour of its 
change. That hour will pass too, and the great nation which 
is now looking to the West for help will push along under its 
own power. American secular universities have in China to- 
day branches which they are nourishing and fostering, looking 
forward to the time when they will stand by themselves and 
bring forth the fruit of knowledge. May we Catholics not hope 
that our own universities, backed by an enlightened Catholic 
public opinion, may to-morrow plant their slips in the soil 
of China? And that not only our universities, but at least 
some among the Catholic seminaries, colleges, academies, and 
schools of America, may see their way to take a practical in- 
terest in similar establishments across the Pacific? 

China is calling to the Catholic world. 











THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. 


By G. ALEXANDER PHARE. 


IND the high altar of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist in Turin is the Chapel of the 
Sudario or Sindone. Built in 1657-1694, by 
Guarini, as a royal burial place, there now re- 
poses therein a relic more precious to Christen- 
dom than the remains of any crowned head, no matter how 
exalted. For behind a glass screen, in a metal casket secured 
with many locks, is a roll of linen cloth which, from genera- 
tion to generation, has been handed down as the actual shroud 
used when the disciples took Christ’s body from the Cross. 

Only on the rarest occasions is this precious relic visible 
to the public, for the casket may only be opened by royal 
consent, and with the permission of the archbishop. This was 
done but six times during the nineteenth century: in 1814, by 
Victor Emmanuel L.; in 1815, at the request of Pope Pius VII.; 
in 1822, upon the accession of Charles Felix; in 1842 and in 
1868, at the marriages of Victor Emmanuel I. and of Prince 
Humbert; and in 1898, at an exhibition of sacred art in Turin, 
authorized by His Majesty King Humbert. 

The shroud appears to view as a long piece of stained 
and scorched linen cloth—the brown stains occurring in such 
a manner as to represent two bodies, lying head to head, the 
one seen from the rear, and the other from the front. All 
through the Middle Ages, and down into our times, as recently 
as 1898, these stains were believed to be caused by blood 
combined with some aromatic, such as aloes. The burial of 
Christ having been very hurried, the simple explanation ap- 
peared to be that the disciples had not time to wash the body. 
It seemed natural, therefore, that the cloth should be stained, 
in a rough and general way, with the impression of the body. 
The manner and origin of these stains will be dealt with later, 
the historical details being of interest and value. 

It was in the twelfth century that pilgrims first began ta 
make mention of the winding sheet of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as being in the possession of the Emperor at Byzantium, when, 
in 1150, an English Pilgrim specifies sudarium quod fuit super 
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caput ejus. Later, in 1203, we find this interesting reference 
of the Chronicler, Robert de Clary: “And among others there 
was a monastery called our Lady Sainte Marie de Blakerne, 
where were the Cloths in which our Lord was wrapped, on 
which when one stood up straight could plainly be seen the 
figure of our Saviour. Since then no one, either Greek or 
French, can say what became of the cloth after the town was 
taken.” 

A subsequent historian, Count Riant, tells us, in his 
Ezxcuvie, that at the time when the Crusaders sacked the city 
of Constantinople in 1205, the shrine of St. Marie de Blakerne 
was respected. Garnier de Trainel, Bishop of Troyes, who 
accompanied the expedition, was charged with the safeguard- 
ing of the relics found in the imperial chapel—of which the 
chapel of St. Marie formed a part. The bishop, however, died 
in Constantinople the same year, and the shroud passed into 
the hands of the De Charny family at St. Hippolyte on the 
banks of the river Doubs. In 1353, Geoffroy de Charny, Lord 
of Champagne, presented the relic to the Abbey of Lirey, 
which had been founded by him in the vicinity of the town 
of Troyes. This nobleman was Governor of Picardy, and had 
been with Humbert II. in the Crusade of 1346. Just how the 
relic came into his possession has, unfortunately, never been 
stated, the records merely saying that the shroud had been 
obtained as spoils of war—a statement which renders prob- 
able the hypothesis that the count might have prudently main- 
tained a discreet silence as to the manner of its acquisition. 

So doubtful, in fact, was the authenticity of the relic that 
we find disputes arising from it almost immediately. In 1355, 
Henri de Poitiers, then Bishop of Troyes, discouraged pil- 
grimages to the shrine, and was instrumental in having it 
returned to the family of its original donor, where it remained 
for the next thirty-four years. In the year 1389, the solemn 
public display of the relic was resumed, and again forbidden, 
by authority, and, by instructions of Clement VII., the Avig- 
non pope, legal processes were invoked to settle the vexed 
question of the true value of the relic. 

The findings of the court were very noncommittal—if, 
indeed, such a body ever assembled, for no records can be 
found in the archives of Troyes as to any definite result. The 
letters of Clement VII. on the subject, moreover, make no 
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mention of any adverse decision as to the authenticity of the 
relic; they simply impose the mandate of “perpetual silence” 
on the question. 

In 1418, the ecclesiastical authorities of Lirey deposited 
the shroud in the care of the Lord of Lirey, Humbert, Count 
de La Roche. On his death his widow, Marguerite de Charny, 
refused to give back the relic, finally making it over to the 
Duke of Savoy. From this time on, disputes which had cen- 
tered around the genuineness of the shroud began to be for- 
gotten, and it grew in renown. On June 11, 1502, it was sol- 
emnly placed in the chapel of Chambéry Castle, where it 
remained until 1532, when it was nearly lost in a fire which 
partially destroyed the chapel, and of which the shroud still 
bears traces. It was carefully repaired in 1534, and finally 
was taken to Turin in 1578, where it has remained ever since. 

So, then, the Holy Shroud of Turin presents itself as a 
remarkably interesting relic, although without any acceptable 
historical guarantee of authenticity. Its value as a landmark 
in history must be based upon a study of the markings on the 
shroud itself. And these tell a wonderfully clear story. 

The stains upon the shroud—which, in a shadowy way, 
give the effect of two bodies lying head to head, one seen from 
the back and the other from the front—are less clear upon 
closer examination. The outline of the head is more or less 
distinct, though there is no sign of ears or of neck. The nose 
is distinct, but black and smudged. On either side of the face 
black marks appear to be hair which was worn below the 
shoulders. The eyes look to be surrounded with white circles. 
Mustache and beard show black and distinct, leaving the lips 
visible. The torso shows dark markings corresponding with 
the position of the breasts, while an indistinct smear of shadow 
lower down indicates the stomach. The forearms are plainly 
shown, the hands apparently crossed over the abdomen. The 
legs are clearly marked, lying close together. All in all, the 
markings strangely resemble the impressions left on a shroud 
by a human body, the more prominent parts being the most 
strongly reproduced, and the hollows being either very faintly 
rendered or not visible at all. 

Not until 1898, when the Holy Shroud was photographed, 
did the full meaning of these markings reveal themselves. 
Then, on the photographic plate—the negative plate—they 
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took on an entirely new meaning. On the negative, tone 
values undergo inversion: lights become dark, and shadows 
become light. And on the plate, the whites of the cloth show 
black, the brown stains as white. And the photographic plate, 
instead of showing a reversed condition of lights and shades, 
shows an unmistakable positive—shows us without trace of 
doubt the figure of a man. The features are so shadowy as 
to give the effect of seeing him in semi-darkness, but unmis- 
takably and clearly. The markings on the original shroud, 
then, are in negative, since the negative plate reveals them as 
a positive. 

One’s first impression is that the markings have been 
painted on the shroud by some well-intentioned artist for the 
edification of the faithful. But difficulties present themselves 
even in connection with this simple theory. In the first place, 
the markings on the shroud are in negative, a condition of 
light and shade only understood since the introduction of 
photography, for everything in nature is a positive. We have 
no reason to believe that fourteenth-century painters knew 
anything of inversion of lights and shades, and, even if they 
had, what conceivable reason could there be for painting in 
negative. If the picture was to be viewed by any other per- 
son, the obvious thing would be to make the features recog- 
nizable as those of Christ. Further, by what possible process 
known to those times could a painter, while working in nega- 
tive effects, have judged the effects when his handiwork 
should have been brought back to the positive, effects accurate 
not only in outline but in modeling and expression? 

Arising from this, comes the thought that the shroud may 
have been painted in positive, and, by chemical change, trans- 
formed into a negative. But this theory, too, is not without 
its difficulties. First, the Holy Shroud is, throughout, limp 
and supple, like ordinary linen, a fact which effectively dis- 
poses of oil paint as a medium, as an examination of any work 
of this kind will conclusively show. Water color, in a lesser 
degree, comes under the same criticism. Further, the Holy 
Shroud to-day shows signs of damage by fire and water, relics 
of the fire which partially destroyed Chambéry Castle in 1532, 
and which must have done irretrievable damage to color 
soluble in water. The objection extends even more definitely 
to a dye, which could not possibly have been changed to show 
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a negative effect by any combination of sulphur, as a white- 
lead color might conceivably do. 

The third objection—and the strongest one—is that me- 
chanical means were used. In other words, a body was ob- 
tained, covered with coloring matter, wrapped in a large 
cloth, and the resulting imprints passed off as being those <f 
the body of Christ. Such a procedure is quite possible, by 
saturating the cloth with a mucilage and covering the body 
with a fine powder. But what would be the result? The 
cloth, resting lightly on the body, receives the impression of 
the higher surfaces only; there is no modeling whatever. To 
attain this, the cloth would need to be gently pressed against 
the features, the result being that the completed impression 
would be out of proportion. The admirable experiments 
along this line by Mons. Paul Vignon and Dr. E. Hérouard, 
Maitre de Conférences at the Sorbonne, have proved beyond 
question that, while a crude representation may be obtained 
in this way, the delicacy of modeling and the preservation of 
facial expression characteristic of the Holy Shroud are utterly 
unattainable by these means. 

We see, then, that the likeness on the Holy Shroud was 
not a painting, and that the markings are not the result of 
mechanical manipulation. How, then, did they become trans- 
ferred to the shroud? 

At this stage it may be permissible to digress for a brief 
consideration of the known details of the burial of Christ. 
The oldest record is that of St. Matthew, written in Hebrew at 
Jerusalem a few years after the death of Christ, and almost 
immediately translated into Greek: “And, Joseph taking the 
body, wrapped it up in a clean linen cloth, and laid it in his 
own new monument” (Matt. xxvii. 59, 60). St. Mark’s account, 
written originally in Greek, says: “And Joseph buying fine 
linen, and taking him down, wrapped him up in the fine linen 
and laid him in a sepulchre” (Mark xv. 46). St. Luke’s ac- 
count, also written in Greek, tells us: “And taking him down, 
he wrapped him in fine linen, and laid him in a sepulchre” 
(Luke xxiii. 53). St. John adds to the record: “And Nicodemus 
also came, . . . bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about 
an hundred pound weight. They took therefore the body of 
Jesus, and bound it in linen cloths, with the spices, as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury” (John xix. 39, 40). 
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We know from St. Matthew that it was already late when 
Joseph of Arimathea came to Calvary, and by the time that 
the necessary formalities with Pilate had been completed, it 
must have been well on towards evening when the body of 
Christ was taken down from the Cross. Moreover, it was on 
the eve of the Sabbath, the day on which all work was for- 
bidden. During the month of April, the Sabbath began at six, 
or half past, and it seems plain, therefore, that Joseph and 
Nicodemus would not have had time to complete all the 
lengthy process of Jewish preparation for burial. They would 
have been obliged to do what they could, and then postpone 
the work until the day after the Sabbath. St. Mark confirms 
this reconstruction of the circumstances, when he states: “And 
when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalen and Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome, bought sweet spices, that com- 
ing, they might anoint Jesus” (Mark xvi. 1). Now, if these 
women came, after the Sabbath, to anoint the body, it can 
only have been because the operation had not already been 
performed. What, then, did Joseph and Nicodemus do with 
the mixture of myrrh and spices? 

St. John, as already quoted, says: “They took therefore 
the body of Jesus, and bound [enveloped] it in linen cloths, 
with the spices.” Now the word translated “with” has a 
somewhat fuller meaning, best interpreted by the phrase “in 
conjunction with.” If, then, we recall the haste of the opera- 
tion, it may seem not unlikely that, as they could do no better 
in the short time before the Sabbath, they poured the mixture 
on the cloth. This more fully bears out the meaning of the 
word peré (in conjunction with), than if they had poured the 
aromatics over the body. The essentials of Jewish custom 
had at any rate been carried out. 

This, then, was the winding sheet which we now know as 
the Holy Shroud, with its shadowy markings in the likeness 
of aman. It may be wondered—if, indeed, this relic be the 
true shroud of Christ—why no mention of its preservation 
was made by the historians; until we recall that all burial 
linen was held by the Jews to be impure, and any attempt to 
preserve it would be kept a closely guarded secret. We have 
seen that the image on the shroud was not produced by paint- 
ing or other mechanical means. How, then, did it come? 

Only to the bare details of the entombment can we look 
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for explanation, if we except deliberate human agency: to 
the unclad body and to the linen cloth, impregnated with aloes 
and myrrh. What chemical reaction is feasible in such cir- 
cumstances? It will be admitted that the body, having suc- 
cumbed to the agonies of crucifixion, must have been covered 
with the sweat of feverish agony. What organic change, then, 
could result? 

Aloes contains two chemical principles, according to the 
Dictionnaire de chimie of Wurtz; one is aloin, which, added 
to water, gives a pale yellow solution and is darkened by 
alkalies; and the other is aloetine, which oxidizes readily, 
particularly with alkalies, and forms a brown substance. If, 
then, the human body is capable of emitting alkaline vapors, 
we have the first clue as to the nature of the markings on the 
shroud. If we find that such alkaline vapors can diffuse them- 
selves around the body and react upon the nature of aloes at 
a distance, we have established the possibility of graduated 
negative marking—a still greater step forward. 

When we consider whether the human body is capable 
of emitting alkaline vapors, we immediately think of urea. 
Urea, in fermentation, completely changes into carbonate of 
ammonia, which emits ammoniacal vapors. It will be remem- 
bered that the body was undoubtedly covered with febrile 
sweat. Now, normal sweat is acid in character. But, says 
Andral, “in fever the normal acidity of the sweat diminishes 
or even disappears.” Gauthier states: “In many illnesses the 
presence of carbonate of ammonia causes the sweat to become 
abnormally alkaline”; and again: “Urea may be produced so 
abundantly in certain morbid sweats that it forms crystals.” 
Funke affirms that “when sweat increases, the quantity of 
urea and of mineral salts also increases.” 

We have, then, the required conditions: an aloes-impreg- 
nated cloth, and a body covered in sweat heavily charged with 
urea, which urea would ferment and emit ammoniacal vapors, 
that would combine with the aloes to produce by chemical 
action such impressions as are found on the Holy Shroud. 

If then, the hypothesis be correct, there rests in Turin one 
of the most precious relics known to man—the very shroud 
in which the Christ lay in the rock-hewn tomb, so wondrously 
marked that His majesty and supreme dignity of expression 
shine forth mistily over the intervening centuries. 


SOME MODERN PERIODICALS. 


By Mary Korars. 


JN an effort to deepen and systematize her month- 

to-month or week-to-week impressions of several 

} of the present-day publications, the writer has 

P i] just finished turning over the files of five im- 

=8} portant periodicals. They were chosen as being 

among the most interesting in what they attempt, or the most 

distinctive in what they acheive, of all the monuments of con- 

temporary editorial aspiration. The Dial and The Smart Set 

represented the mediums of ambitious and unusual fiction, 

The Nation, The New Republic, and The Freeman stood for 

the liberal press. The reactions to the undertaking have been 

assuredly rich and varied, but they are hardly systematic, 

after all. They have brought into the mind unrelated trains 

of reflection, judgments for and against, which cannot be 

coaxed into any one neat pattern of criticism, and must be set 
down here simply as they occurred. 

First, the thoughts go circling away to the perfectly 
evident, but solemnly unobserved, paradox inherent in the 
attitude of the modern intellectual toward something he refers 
to as the public. An intelligent person unacquainted, by some 
miracle, with American culture, whose experience it might be 
first to absorb the commonplaces of our serious criticism and 
afterward to encounter the actualities of the situation—partly 
in the shape, say, of The Nation, The New Republic, The Free- 
man, The Dial, and The Smart Set—would probably be a good 
deal bewildered by the perverse discrepancy between the theory 
and the reality. The intelligentsia are perpetually lamenting 
that shift in emphasis, in the modern dispensation, which has 
made the average man not only the center of the political 
system, but the arbiter, to a very considerable extent, of 
literary and artistic destinies as well. In the course of their 
melancholy allusions to the intellectual and esthetic blight 
cast by the ordinary citizen, a whole system of clichés has 
come into being. Education is a process of leveling down 
instead of leveling up. The realistic drama goes in fear of 
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its life, and only those playwrights who plenteously .flourish 
the sugar stick for the edification of the “booboisie” are secure 
of an existence unchallenged by the censor and made pleasant 
by the frequent receipt of royalties. Native comedy is wit- 
less and conventional. The motion pictures, past praying for, 
are one vast empire of “hokum.” In art, many of the most 
promising aspirants are bribed by the enormous rewards of 
commercial advertising—destined, again, for this same unen- 
lightened puolic—into permanently “ruining their line and 
debasing their feeling for color.” 

As for literature—! Here the emotions of the accuser 
actually overcome him, and contemplating the universal deso- 
lation wrought by the Philistine, he invokes the aid of epithets 
ranging in virulence from “homo boobus” to “high-grade 
moron”; finishing by observing bitterly that our nation is now 
merely an extended Main Street, and that George F. Babbitt 
is our greatest common divisor. Because the returns of pop- 
ular opinion come back to the wielder of the creative pen from 
a territory more vast than is reached by any other art (so 
runs the indictment), the art of letters is susceptible, especially 
and supremely, to the pressure of popular opinion. Rich men 
occasionally give carte blanche to architects; municipalities 
buy statues sometimes; there are art museums, and halls for 
popular performances of opera and for concerts; but the 
literary editor must cringe forever before a public irremedi- 
ably Philistine—the literary artist must fight eternally to keep 
his honor. Lack of taste, of intelligence, of logic, lack of dis- 
tinction, of depth of understanding, of high seriousness, Puri- 
tanic narrowness (dread phrase!), middle-class cowardice in 
the face of the logic of circumstance—these are some of the 
sins ascribed to the “reading public.” In compliance with the 
standards which these deficiencies impose, authors and editors 
—except a fanatically courageous few—debauch their gifts. 
Writers must write to a rigid formula. “The public won’t 
stand for” unhappy endings. “The public won’t tolerate” any 
honest dealing with the stern and terrible truths of existence. 
“The public won’t read” anything possessing the bracing touch 
of reality. “The public doesn’t want” sophisticated wit or 
civilized urbanity or artistic fantasy or authentic whimsicality. 
“What the public wants” is to be entertained, in its lighter 
moments, with a sort of brassy smartness akin to the repartee 
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of the vaudeville stage; in its more serious moods, to be told 
how decent it is, how righteous, how manly and courageous 
or how womanly and sweet; to be treated to an actuality sen- 
timentalized and softened; to be spared any initiation into the 
shuddering horrors, the bottomless mysteries, or the burning 
exaltations of existence; finally, to be chidden gently for its 
faults; and, prettily and tenderly and always well within the 
limits of comfort, to be “inspired.” To those scriveners with 
the enterprise to confine themselves within these limits go the 
emoluments, the praise, the very leave to live. But let any 
young Dante or Dostoievski or Rabelais or Thackeray or Swift 
in our midst beware; it will crush him into its mold, this pub- 
lic, or it will have his heart’s blood. 

One might say, in a parenthesis, that even if all this were 
seriously admitted, it might occur to an impartial critic that, 
among so many harms, the Philistine has done the littérateur 
at least one extremely useful service: to wit, furnished him 
with an all-sufficient scapegoat. So long as the literary crafts- 
man continues to point to this gigantic figure of Mediocrity 
enthroned in the seats of literary judgment, so long will the 
passer-by be kept from centering upon the shortcomings of 
that craftsman himself—his avowed frequent faithlessness to 
his own ideals, his quick peevishness at neglect or misunder- 
standing, his substitution of self-importance for selfless dedi- 
cation, his hankering after royalties, his nouveau discontent 
with “American civilization,” his general lack of hardness and 
humor in dealing with his public. 

But this is by the way. Everyone knows, of course, that 
the accusations are not true—everyone knows it, if not under 
that stated form, then under another, namely that there is not, 
in the final and authoritative sense, any such reading public. 
There is no predicable public of any sort, good or bad—there 
are only publics. The large numbers of our fellow creatures 
who can, and do, enforce their tastes upon a large—perhaps 
the largest—section of the writing craft, and who show only 
too clearly by these tastes that they are ignorant, illiberal, and 
viciously sentimental, are one public. But they are not alone, 
these unillumined ones, in imposing their tastes. The intel- 
lectual, together with the others of his kind, constitutes another 
public; he, too, imposes his tastes, and far more exactingly 
and imperiously, for he is strengthened in his demands by 
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self-consciousness, articulateness, and intellectual pride. In 
our day he has availed mightily. He has created a system of 
thought which is widely current; he has directly made possible 
an entire—and, partly, a magnificent—literature; finally, he 
has called into being the liberal press, and a whole collection 
of organs of esoteric or advanced opinion besides, in which 
he may actively express himself, or in whose conscientiously 
exact expression of himself he may more passively revel. His 
needs brought into existence, his enthusiasm supports, not 
merely the five magazines whose titles appear in this article, 
but possibly twice as many more of similar character. Their 
financial status, of course, is not known to the present writer. 
Judging from their subscription campaigns—appeals which 
are a lesson in the tactful combination of the dignified and the 
winning—they are not as prosperous as they would like to be; 
however, that is a universal condition, and they must possess 
the requisite minimum of prosperity, since they continue to 
appear punctually year after year. Of their intellectual 
standing there can be no doubt at all. Their influence reaches 
far, and their prestige is enormous. 

To say all of this, of course, is to affirm in the most positive 
way the services to civilization of this very class whose accusa- 
tions have just been denied. Present-day liberal letters are 
largely the victory of the intellectual—a perhaps not unequi- 
vocally joyful victory, but certainly a very considerable one. 
We must render our thanks to the genus irritabile for modern 
literature. The divinity of their past discontent might at 
times have been impugned, but its utility has been unques- 
tionable. Only—the fight is over, the battle is won, they are 
comfortably intrenched in the enemy’s stronghold. It is not 
even approximately reaching at the truth to describe them 
in our day as a fated minority. For them to continue so to 
describe themselves, in some of the very formidable vehicles 
of opinion which testify to their strength, suggests that they 
lack the humor which should temper the intellect and sweeten 
the judgment. And for them to continue to hold Philistia in 
scorn, even after Philistia is conquered, suggests that they are 
in danger of falling into the errors of pride, blindness, and 
disregard of the human pieties. 

The liberal victory may be quite justly appraised, both in 
its scope and in its limitations, in the two groups of magazines 
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which the writer has just been examining. The Dial at the 
present moment is certainly the most brilliant organ of its 
kind in America, while The Smart Set, though its fiction in the 
main suffers from the Smart Set formula, is distinguished by 
the number of its literary discoveries and by the experimental 
zest of its editors; also, though this is beside the point in de- 
scribing its qualifications as a member of the fiction group, it 
contains the most enlivening and provocative literary com- 
ment to be found anywhere to-day. The Nation, The New Re- 
public, and The Freeman are somewhat more than fair repre- 
sentations of the organs which appeal to the modern radical. 
The Nation is the oldest, and by all odds the best, of the liberal 
weeklies. The New Republic and The Freeman, both of 
recent vintage, embody the present-day reformulations of the 
liberal code. 

Anyone acquainted with the phenomenon of the modern 
Dial may be amused to realize that the magazine actually had 
its mild and proper beginnings in the eighties. So intensely 
contemporary are its connotations that it suggests having been 
brought into being the day before yesterday, at the very 
earliest. It is quite seriously committed to the decadent and 
the exotic; it is capable, evidently, of considering wholly with- 
out prejudice the artistic possibilities of the vicious and ab- 
normal. The most cosmopolitan of our publications, it ranges 
over England and the Continent as well as America in search 
of its desired material. Schnitzler, as, indeed, one might have 
imagined, is one of its luminaries. The forms of its published 
pieces are often exquisite; their candor is sometimes of the 
kind to cause the reader a conscious hurt. Of such a sort is 
“Many Marriages,” Sherwood Anderson’s horrifying story. On 
the other hand, very drastic anti-Puritan intentions sometimes 
miss fire in these pages. There recently appeared therein, for 
example, “Lucidor” from the pen of Hugo von Hoffmansthal; 
it provided the readers of The Dial the sort of refreshment 
which comes when portentous immorality slops over uncon- 
sciously into the ludicrous. The reductio ad absurdum of de- 
cadence is always a pleasure to observe. 

The Smart Set is a publication of much less even artistic 
merit. Stories by first-raters have appeared in it, and con- 
tinue to appear sporadically: yet the level of individual num- 
bers of the magazine is sometimes unbelievably low. This is, 
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probably, partly because the editors make a business of specu- 
lating in unknown names and in talents as yet unsung, and 
partly because a large number of their best contributors quite 
obviously write “at” Mr. H. L. Mencken instead of following 
their own stars. A curiously anomalous spirit pervades this 
publication. Mr. Mencken is given credit universally for hav- 
ing emancipated American letters from Puritanic ideals, and 
certainly there is that in the formal manifestoes of The Smart 
Set which might be taken to bear out this claim. Yet there is 
very little beyond occasional vulgarity to offend decency in the 
material accepted and published by the editors. 

The causeries of The Smart Set are really what recom- 
mend it to its public. In its fight against what it is pleased to 
deem the sterility of academic traditionalism, the magazine 
has created and launched a whole cosmos of critical ideas, as 
well as a complete, highly individual, vigorous, and not im- 
peccably refined, idiom for their promulgation. One often 
feels, with some dismay, that its success has been all too com- 
plete. Certainly, the Smart Set vernacular, with all its as- 
sumptions, is utilized (without acknowledgments) by half the 
critical writers of the country. 

To come to the second group, The Nation combines the 
difficult distinctions of being the most ample in scope, the 
most radical, the most dignified, and the best-natured. It was 
founded in 1865, and it has sustained an unbroken tradition 
of outspokenness—sometimes wrong-headedly, as in the case 
of its advocacy of pacifism; often rightfully, as in its consistent 
stand against all attempts at imperialism, American attempts 
included; but always courageously. Maturity, or perhaps 
simply an auspicious journalistic star, has given The Nation 
mellowness and a sort of serious amiability. It is impossible 
not to believe that its profession of desire to be fair to every 
question, is scrupulously sincere. More, it usually displays an 
intelligent knowledge of what the real requisites of fairness 
are. Its dignity seems to proceed from a solid Victorian sense 
of its own worth, and to be untroubled by the touchy equilib- 
rium which often characterizes young publications. Indeed, 
out and out pacifist, negro champion, free trader, and birth 
control advocate though it is, The Nation is rather Victorian 
altogether. Though brilliantly written, it is never smart. 
Though alert, it suggests some of the concomitants of stodgi- 
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ness. It is far too comfortably sure of itself to be jerkily 
assertive, and far too aware of its own origins ever to indulge 
in journalistic bad manners. If its content were less revolu- 
tionary, it could be called respectable. With these various 
virtues, it combines courage of a high order. 

It is admirably edited in practically every department. 
Its current literary and dramatic criticism is excellent. It 
conducts a really illuminating international section. It is 
always casting about for solid yet novel entertainment for its 
readers, and within the last year alone it has offered them 
three literary pleasures of genuine distinction: a series of ex- 
pert studies of the personalities and atmospheres of “these 
United States”; a collection of papers dealing with conditions 
in post-war Germany, written by Mr. Villard, the editor, from 
data personally compiled by him in a tour of investigation; 
and, finally, a group of exhaustive and enormously informed 
studies of important and representative newspapers through- 
out the country. 

The New Republic was not in existence before 1914, nor 
The Freeman before 1920, and so each has a longer future 
ahead of it, if one may so express oneself, than the veteran 
Nation. Much may happen, in any given future, in the way 
of broadening and balancing. The New Republic came into 
being with a fanfare of trumpets as the consecrated organ of 
the Young Intellectuals. Mr. H. G. Wells himself saluted the 
event by incorporating a very encomiastic reference to it in 
one of his novels—Mr. Britling, I believe. It has ventured 
into many fields, economic, educational, political, literary, as 
becomes a meddlesome young liberal organ; yet in spite of 
the fine type of curiosity indicated by its many-sidedness and 
in spite of the altogether exceptional giftedness of some of its 
contributors, it is not a satisfying publication. Its main lack 
seems to be of grip, solidity, “body”; it appears to be animated 
by a sort of intellectual dilettanteism instead of an instinct for 
realities. This limitation was exactly demonstrated in the 
pamphlet recently written by Herbert Croly to restate the 
New Republic ideal. Mr. Croly belongs in the very first rank 
of the exceptionally gifted to whom reference is made above, 
yet his manifesto is an over-written document, displaying the 
inspired vagueness which one seems to associate with this 
magazine’s basic doctrines—the pathetic will to believe, the 
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passion of belief, the very form of belief, everything but the 
concrete content of belief. 

On the other hand, The Freeman, unless I misread it, will 
never get lost in the bog of indefinite idealism. Economics 
seems to engage it as a subject for serious thought to a much 
greater extent than political theory. Its secure cynicism, its 
reactions of jocosity instead of indignation at any manifesta- 
tion of political depravity, make it seem much older than do 
the undirected idealists of The New Republic. Nor has this 
illusive age any especially venerable qualities. There is a 
tartness and shrewdness in its editorial pronouncements which 
suggests E. V. Howe and (with reservations) Mark Twain, 
a trait reflected in the homeliness and deliberately unliterary 
quality of its editorial style. “If M. Poincaré trots his motley 
flock of blacks, tans, umbers, ochres, and gamboges into the 
Ruhr, he will not, in the long run, make mule-feed on his in- 
vestment” is a fair instance of a manner which occasionally 
jars, but is often very telling, nevertheless. It is just to add 
that this manner is not carried over into other sections of The 
Freeman. It has its own quota of highly acceptable littéra- 
teurs, and is usually a good deal more than readable. As to 
its underlying philosophy, intelligent disillusionment, the com- 
modity in which it specifically deals, is very useful if properly 
balanced. The difficulty is to attain the balance. 

And, after all, what are the fundamental differences of 
doctrine among them? None, apparently. These are shades 
of attitude here analyzed, nuances of style and spirit rather 
than fundamental contradictions. In so far as the platforms 
of these three magazines are positive, they are really very 
much alike. One says what another omits to say, one develops 
what another suggests. A fanciful notion comes that it would 
be economical and sensible to pool these ancient and modern 
manifestations of the radical Weltanschauung into one com- 
prehensive weekly. It is an ungrateful notion, to be sure, 
since each has individual excellences of style which would 
disappear in the welter. Yet all trifle with notions of “na- 
tionalization”—nor is this fact undone by The Freemans call- 
ing The Nation a name or two in the quarrel which ensues 
when they begin to discuss specifically what shall be nation- 
alized. All have a profound mistrust of modern political 
organizations, intelligent in its origin, but carried to lengths 
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which justify one in calling it an obsession—nor is this fact 
undone merely because The Nation is solemn in its moments 
of suspicion, The New Republic erratic, and The Freeman 
derisive. All have done useful work. All have been unfair, 
on occasion. Each has courage and its own type of hope, and, 
finally, none has the illuminating synthesis, the Word which 
shall save the world. 





THE VOICE. 


By Mase. J. Bourqguin. 


“Tue Lord is in His holy temple”; clear 

The solemn words flashed outward on the waves 
Of tenuous ether, veiled, invisible, 

By sensitive antenna deftly caught; 

And then, by some cross-circuit sent astray, 
They fell, a prophet’s warning, high and stern, 
Upon the tumult of a dancing hall. 


They cut in two the ribald jest and song— 

A moment only; then an awkward laugh 
Relieved the hush, and clamor reigned again, 
The switch turned on to less rebuking things; 
So easy seems it to dispose of God. 


But one alone, whose smitten face was young, 
Went out and looked in wonder at the stars 

As if to search for warning cherubim; 

Then rushed, without a backward glance, away, 
Far out into the clean, mysterious night. 








COUEISM AND CATHOLICISM. 


By THE Eprror. 


SIOCTORS disagree about Coué, doctors of medi- 
cine, doctors of philosophy, doctors of theology. 
| “There is nothing in his theory and method when 
| rightly understood, which should hinder Cath- 
: = olics from belief in or use of his help, and every- 
one should derive advantage from studying this new edition 
of old wisdom,” says Rev. E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., in The Month,' 
the organ of the English Jesuits. But Rev. T. V. Moore,’ Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the Catholic University of America, 
declares that “the philosophy of Coué seems diametrically 
opposed to the fundamental concepts of moral action. . . . To 
admit this doctrine, as it stands in Coué’s written exposition 
of his theory, would be to do away with responsibility, the key- 
note of the moral philosophy of the Catholic Church.” It 
sometimes happens, when specialists disagree, that the be- 
wildered patient turns to the family doctor, the old-fashioned 
“general practitioner,” with the question, “What do you 
think?” Now if the reader will consider himself the be- 
wildered patient, and if the writer may consider himself the 
family doctor, there may, perhaps, be justification for this 
added opinion about Coué and Couéism. 

The reader is, presumably, familiar with the fundamental 
facts concerning M. Coué and his system of healing: that he is 
a Frenchman, a chemist by profession, a former disciple of 
Liébeault, and a student of Bernheim’s school of hypnotism 
at Nancy; that he gave up hypnotism as a curative agency; 
that he has evolved a theory that the cause and cure of disease 
are to be found in the “unconscious”; that he attributes to the 
imagination, and not to the intellect or the will, the supreme 
réle in all human affairs; that he suggests to his patient and 
his followers, that they influence the imagination by reiterat- 





1 The Month, June, 1922, “What Are We To Think of M. Coué?” Reprinted in 
pamphlet form in The Catholic Mind, January 22, 1923. 

2“Coué’s Claims Carefully Analyzed,” etc. Syndicated article in Catholic news- 
papers. See ¢. g.. The Providence Visitor, February 2, 1923. ~ 
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ing the formula, “Day by day, in every way, I am getting 
better and better” (Tous les jours, a tous points de vue, je vais 
de mieux en mieux); and that his theory and practice have 
been apparently justified by most amazing cures, both in 
France and in America. 

Explain the cures as we may, it would be difficult to deny 
their reality without unreasonable skepticism. They have 
not been done “in a corner.” Even Voltaire, who demanded 
that a miracle be performed on the floor of the French Acad- 
emy, could not have demanded a more public test than has 
been given by M. Coué. The following description of a scene 
at one of M. Coué’s lectures during his recent visit to this 
country, though perhaps a trifle ecstatical, can hardly be en- 
tirely false. It happened under the eyes of three thousand 
people: 

In Michigan Avenue people knelt to him as he passed into 
the hall, and begged him to help them, and mothers held 
their weazened babies up to him, imploring him to heal 
their crooked bodies. Others paid fabulous sums to owners 
of front row seats, and once there, hoisted themselves pain- 
fully onto the stage, and panting crawled on helpless limbs 
to a spot where they might hope to catch the eye of the 
“Miracle Man.” 

One after another crippled or paralyzed men and women 
dragged themselves or were wheeled to him and under 
his encouragement, as though under magic touch, threw 
away their crutches or canes and walked. Some who had 
not walked for years, even ran. Others recovered instan- 
taneously the flexibility of lon z-stiffened limbs. 

A woman, paralyzed nine years and unable to walk, 
walked off the stage unaided. From a young man who 
trailed a useless leg, Coué just snatched his cane and bid 
him walk, and the man strutted along the footlights while 
the huge audience, fanned to frenzied mysticism, yelled its 
wildest. Policemen had to come to the platform to keep 
order and prevent Coué from being swamped by the rush 
of wondering spectators at the “miracles” of auto-suggestion 
performed on people possessed of blind faith. 


If, in spite of the ebullient enthusiasm of the journalist, 
we admit the essential truthfulness of this, and a score of 
similar accounts of other episodes in M. Coué’s recent visit 
to this country (to say nothing of the cures that are alleged to 
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take place daily at the “clinic” in Nancy), we may ask the 
questions: how does M. Coué explain the phenomena; is his 
explanation adequate; and is there anything in the explana- 
tion that militates against Catholic doctrine? 

The keynote of M. Coué’s philosophy is his theory of the 
“Unconscious.” The unconscious, he considers to be identical 
with the imagination. “It is necessary to know,” he says,° 
“that two absolutely distinct selves exist within us. Both are 
intelligent, but while one is conscious, the other is uncon- 
scious.” Of the two he insists that the unconscious is the more 
important. “It is the unconscious that is responsible for the 
functions of all our organs. . . . Not only does the unconscious 
self preside over the functions of our organism, but also over 
all our actions whatever they are. It is this that we call the 
imagination.”* “The imagination plays the supreme réle in 
every function of life.”* “The subconscious” (so he some- 
times names it) “is a permanent ultra-sensitive photographic 
plate which nothing escapes. It registers all things, all 
thoughts, from the most insignificant to the most sublime. It 
is more than that. It is the source of creation and inspi- 
ration.” 

When he proceeds to narrate miscellaneous specific cases 
of the power of the imagination, M. Coué reopens a field of 
knowledge that is of fascinating interest. The most famous 
and most familiar illustration is the one ordinarily attributed 
to Pascal. Place a plank (let us say thirty feet long and 
twelve inches wide) upon the ground. One can easily walk it. 
Place the same plank over a chasm a thousand feet deep, and 
who will venture upon it? Another example is that of “Chev- 
reul’s pendulum”: 


This pendulum, held in the medium’s hand, consisted of 

a ring suspended by a hair. The ring hung down into a 
tumbler or wineglass, and answered questions put to the 
medium by tapping against the side of the glass, once or 
oftener as the case demanded. Chevreul satisfied himself 

that the person holding the pendulum was unaware of im- 
parting any movement to it, and he asked himself whether 

8 Self-Mastery Through Conscious Auto-Suggestion, by Emile Coué, American 

Library Service, New York, p. 5. d 


4 Ibid., p. 7. 
5 The New York World, January 12, 1923 (in one of a series of articles signed 


by M. Coué). 
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the idea or simple image of a movement would not suffice 
to bring about this movement. . . . He demonstrated that 
the subject’s thought (not his will) was the sole cause of 
the oscillations. This thought acted through the inter- 
mediation of imperceptible movements, which were invol- 
untary and unconscious (subconscious).® 


The ouija board is probably another means of the expression 
of the “unconscious.” 

Coming to the question of sickness caused by the imagina- 
tion, M. Coué telis a story of a cook who rushed into the 
dining room crying wildly: “I put arsenic in the soup by mis- 
take.” Many of the diners became indubitably sick, until it 
was discovered that the cook had raised a “false alarm.” 
Then they instantaneously recovered. Perhaps M. Coué has 
heard the still better story of the plague going to Bagdad. 
“Where are you going?” said the traveler to the plague. “I 
am going to Bagdad to kill five thousand people,” said the 
plague. Later on, the same traveler met and accosted the 
plague returning from the stricken city. “You said you were 
going to kill five thousand; you have killed fifty thousand.” 
“IT killed five thousand,” answered the plague; “fear killed 
the rest.” Whether or not people actually “die of fright”’— 
that is, of imagination—the war has proved that through 
“shell shock” men become deaf, dumb, blind, or crippled. 
Muscles collapse and grow flabby, legs are shortened, partial 
or total paralysis occurs; all through the influence of imagina- 
tion. Not only great fear, but “a thought, a sentiment, a fancy 
may prostrate a man as effectually as a blow upon the head,” 
says R. W. Alger, author of an old book on the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

On the other hand, if imagination wounds and kills—it 
also cures. At least, it cures the same diseases that it causes. 
Perhaps it cures diseases that it does not cause. We are told 
that every ailment from warts to tuberculosis in its last stages 
is caused and cured by imagination: 


Warts are peculiarly responsive to auto-suggestion; and it 
was to warts, in this connection, that Bonjour first devoted 


6 Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, by Charles Baudouin, Professor at the Jean 
Jacques Rousseau Institute and Occasional Lecturer at the University of Geneva. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1922. (The 
author describes in detail five exercises with the pendulum—pp. 249-255.) 
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his attention. In the Swiss canton of Vaud, curers of 
warts abound. . . . Prescriptions pass from village to 
village and from hamlet to hamlet. Some of them are in- 
credibly quaint. For example, to cause warts, the subject 
goes out one evening, moistens the tip of the finger, looks 
at a star, and simultaneously applies the wet finger-tip to 
the other hand. The operation is repeated, the finger being 
freshly moistened with saliva each time, while the subject 
counts “one, two, three . . .” up to the number of warts 
desired. Now, wherever the moistened finger-tip has been 
applied, a wart duly appears. . . The development of warts 
as a sequel of such practices is a proved fact. The Vaudois 
girls are very fond of this amusement—not for the mere 
pleasure of having warts (for the pleasure of their pos- 
session is certainly open to dispute), but for a pleasure 
which to them is very real and very great, the pleasure of 
passing them on to someone else. A ribbon is tied round 
the affected hand, and is knotted as many times as there 
are warts on the hand; then the ribbon is dropped on the 
highway. Whoever picks it up and unties the knots will 
get the warts, and the original owner of the warts will be 
cured.’ 


Coué claims that he stood over a nervous woman and 
spoke comfortingly to her while she was having a tooth ex- 
tracted, without anzsthetic—and that she felt no pain or sen- 
sation whatever. Baudouin explains * that nosebleed, which 
might ordinarily last fifteen minutes, can be stopped at any 
moment, if the sufferer will simply take a watch in his hand 
and appoint a time for the bleeding to cease. “You ought to 
be successful,” he says, “and if you fail, it will be because 
your method is faulty, because you have overlooked some 
detail. You can forbid a cold in the head to develop, or even 
to commence. You can dictate to an abscess the moment 
when it is to burst.” 

In a recent motion picture, entitled “Dark Secrets,” the 
heroine, who has been thrown from the back of a race horse 
upon the track, remains crippled for years, unable to rise from 
her chair. A mysterious Egyptian cures her, on the under- 
standing that she will marry him. But he is loathsome to her. 
Her true lover arrives on the scene, and she retracts her re- 
luctantly-made promise. Thereupon the mysterious Egyptian 

7 Baudouin, pp. 106, 107. 8 Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, p. 223. 
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threatens her with “the curse of Allah.” By a kind of hyp- 
notic power he drives her back into the invalid chair, from 
which she again ‘finds that she cannot rise. Later, while the 
hero, her lover, is:standing at some distance from her, with 
his back turned to the door, a swarthy African steals slowly in 
with upraised dagger to kill him. The “invalid” leaps from 
her chair, runs to protect her beloved—discovers that the 
threatened murder. was only a hoax to make her rise from the 
chair, and she is cured! “The curse of Allah,” says the hero, 
“was all in your mind.” Many readers will say that this story 
is but one more evidence of the fact that the moving pictures 
are an insult to the intelligence. But quite reputable psychol- 
ogists tell us that such “cures” are frequent. 

In Coué’s clinics, according to the testimony of presum- 
ably reliable witnesses, not only has apparent paralysis been 
cured, but tuberculosis in the last stages, diabetes, endocar- 
ditis, clubfoot, Pott’s disease (curvature of the spine), fibroid 
tumors, prolapsus uteri, and glaucoma—not to mention lesser 
maladies. One patient at Nancy had undergone four surgical 
operations for tuberculosis of the bones of the leg. A fifth 
operation, with possible amputation, was impending when 
the sufferer was brought to M. Coué. In three visits a com- 
plete cure was effected. 

What, then, are the limits to the possibilities of auto-sug- 
gestion? Mr. Brooks tells us, after a somewhat prolonged ob- 
servation of Coué’s methods at Nancy: “Not once did he reject 
the possibility of cure, though with several patients suffering 
from organic disease in an advanced stage, he admitted its 
unlikelihood.” *° M. Coué himself declares: “The cures I have 
seen have appeared sometimes so amazing, so incredible, that 
I decline, theoretically, to place a limit at all, although of 
course, I must insist nothing must be expected from auto-sug- 
gestion which is obviously outside the domain of material 
possibilities. For instance, it would be absurd to ask for the 
growth of a new arm or a new leg—despite the fact that the 
lobster seems to know how to grow a new claw when it is 
necessary.” ** Evidently M. Coué is not so bold as Mrs. Eddy, 
who writes in Science and Health that a man could grow a 


® Emile Coué’s Method—The Practice of Auto-Suggestion, by C. Harry Brooks. 
Revised edition. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., p. 34. 

10 Emile Coué’s Method, etc., p. 18. 

11 New York World, January 6, 1923, article signed by M. Coué. 
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new leg precisely as a lobster grows a new claw if the man 
would only cease from thinking that he cannot do it. 

M. Coué does not hesitate to claim that he has solved the 
ages-old problem of the determination of sex. He says: “In 
sober truth, if a woman, a few weeks after conception, makes 
a mental picture of the sex of the child she is to bring into the 
the world, . . . the child will have the sex desired.”** And 
he undoubtedly contributes something novel both to physi- 
ology and to history when he adds: “Spartan women brought 
forth only robust children, who grew to be redoubtable war- 
riors, because their strongest desire was to give such heroes to 
their country: whilst at Athens mothers had intellectual chil- 
dren.” ** Even more: the downfall of nations is the work of the 
imagination! “A sick man aggravates his sickness by thinking 
of it. The aged man shortens his days by thinking that they 
are numbered; and nations and races hurry their downfall by 
allowing the suggestion of it to sink into their souls.” ™ It is 
a far cry from producing warts to destroying civilizations. 
But apparently M. Coué intends that we shall take literally his 
statement: “Imagination plays the supreme réle in every func- 
tion of life.” Sometimes he comes dangerously close to the 
vagaries and the absurdities of “New Thought.” Ralph Waldo 
Trine, the most popular exponent of New Thought in Amer- 
ica, says: “Thoughts are things. They create. We have cre- 
ative power, not only in a figurative sense, but in reality. A 
thought invariably provides its effect before it returns. This 
law is immutable.” ** Following Mr. Trine, Coué is beguiled 
into saying: “Every one of our thoughts, good or bad, becomes 
concrete, materializes, and becomes, in short, a reality.”. May 
we halt for a moment to exclaim, “God forbid!” If all our 
wild thoughts and crazy imaginations were to take concrete 
form and become real, earth would be a madhouse, and life a 
nightmare. 

Now for a bit of criticism: M. Coué, not content with 
claiming in a general way that imagination is powerful, main- 
tains that it is all powerful. Again and again he repeats that 


12He repeats the same statement in the New York World, January 12, 1923, 
adding that sex determination by auto-suggestion has been demonstrated by certain 
medical authorities. 

18 Self-Mastery Through Auto-Suggestion, p. 50. 

14New York World, February 4, 1923, article signed by M. Coué. 

15In Touch With the Infinite, pp. 24, 92. 
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imagination is supreme, and “always, without any exception” 
(the expressions and the italics are his own) “victorious over 
the will. This will that we claim so proudly, always yields 
to the imagination. It is an absolute rule that admits of no 
exception. ‘Blasphemy,’ ‘paradox,’ you will exclaim.” Ev- 
idently the good little man is somewhat agitated. But we 
have no temptation to cry, “Blasphemyi” Rather we say, 
“Exaggeration!” Any one of us can think of a dozen cases, 
on the moment, where the will overcomes the imagination. 
Every boy who ever walked through a graveyard at night has 
proved for himself that the imagination is sometimes subject 
to the will. He imagines a ghost behind every tombstone. 
But he goes ahead, and to give both the ghost and the imagina- 
tion the coup de grace, he whistles! The householder who, 
hearing a noise in the middle of the night, suspects that a 
burglar has broken in, and goes downstairs to investigate, is 
demonstrating the domination of will over imagination. His 
imagination tells him he will be shot, but his will leads him 
on. And we all remember the school-reader story of the sol- 
dier, whose knees were shaking violently as he went into 
battle. His fellow soldiers called him a coward. “If I were 
a coward,” he answered, “I should run away. If you felt as 
I feel, you would run away. But I am going straight ahead.” 

What M. Coué might have said, more plausibly, is that we 
can sometimes employ the imagination to do with less effort 
and with less psychical wear and tear, what we ordinarily ask 
the will to do. Every father confessor knows that. Certain 
temptations in the imagination, ordinarily called “bad 
thoughts,” can occasionally be ejected more skillfully and 
more swiftly by the use of the imagination than by the use of 
the will. Is there any confessor who has not given some such 
advice as this: when an evil thought comes, first, pray, then 
try to forget it. If this does not succeed, introduce into the 
mind the most absorbing thought that you know. Put the 
good one in and crowd the bad one out. To fight one imagina- 
tion with another, is sometimes more effective than to fight the 
imagination with the will. If this is what M. Coué means, we 
will agree with him. 

The fact is that neither the will nor the imagination is its’ 
own master. The person is the master of the soul and of all 
its faculties. “I am the captain of my soul.” I give orders; 
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the will, the intellect, the imagination, obey. Like the cen- 
turion in the gospel, I can say: “I have soldiers under me, and 
I say to one, ‘Come,’ and he cometh; to another, ‘Go,’ and he 
goeth. I say to my servant, ‘Do this,’.and he doeth it.” The 
imagination, after all, is not the lord and master of the human 
composite. It is only the faculty which produces sensory 
images. Like any other faculty, it must take orders. It is 
not sui juris. It is not autonomous. It is my imagination. 
I can train it, discipline it. I may command my imagination 
to present me a picture and I compel the imagination to re- 
spond. Unless my faculties are in disorder, the imagination 
cannot run riot within me. 

To say the truth, M. Coué’s knowledge of psychology seems 
rather uncertain. He says: “It is the unconscious that we call 
the imagination.” Yet when a clergyman, attending one of 
the lectures in New York, asked him, “Is not the Unconscious 
the Soul,” he replied, with some hesitation, “Yes.” If the 
unconscious is the imagination, and also the soul, then ob- 
viously, the soul and the imagination are the same. That is 
at least novel psychology. 

But there is an even more fundamental psychological 
blunder, on the first page of M. Coué’s only book: “It is neces- 
sary to know that two absolutely distinct selves exist within 
us.” Now M. Coué must know that “double personality” is a 
pathological phenomenon. Even when it is present, there is 
no real proof of two persons in one. And we are not all 
pathological cases. We are not all twins, least of all twins in 
one skin. Each individul is one, and knows it unless he is 
diseased or drunk. But M. Coué would apparently have us 
believe that every one of us is a greater freak of nature than 
the Siamese twins. They were visibly two. Are we invisibly 
two? 

But it is perhaps unkind to be too accurate with M. Coué. 
We must allow him his hyperbole. All enthusiasts exaggerate. 
We must be content to get at his meaning rather than to 
analyze his explanation of his meaning. Perhaps this is what 
Father Barrett had in mind when he wrote: “Rightly under- 
stood, there is nothing in M. Coué’s theory and method which 
should hinder Catholics from a belief in or use of his help.” 

It must be remarked, however, that M. Coué’s predilection 
for the imagination, and his corresponding antagonism against 
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the will, lead him to a conclusion that is dangerous from the 
moral point of view. He denies the freedom of the will. “We 
who are so proud of our will, who believe that we are free 
to act as we like, are in reality nothing but wretched puppets 
of which our imagination holds the strings. We only cease to 
be puppets when we have learned to guide our imagination. . . 
We may compare the imagination—the ‘madman at home’ 
as it has been called—to an unbroken horse which has neither 
bridle nor reins. What can the rider do except let himself 
go wherever the horse wishes to take him.” ** Those sentences 
are ill-advised, and in the simile of the wild horse, there is 
an unfortunate reminiscence of Luther’s attack on the free- 
dom of the will, “The devil rides, or God rides.” But M. Coué 
very probably does not mean that the will is not free or that 
we have no moral responsibility. What he really means is 
more accurately expressed in another place. “There are cer- 
tain drunkards who wish to give up drinking but they cannot 
do so. . . . Certain criminals commit crimes in spite of them- 
selves, and when they are asked why they acted so, they an- 
swer, ‘I could not help it; something impelled me. It was 
stronger than I.’” If M. Coué will permit us to accentuate the 
word, “certain drunkards,” and “certain criminals,” again we 
will agree with him. But when he says, “We are in reality 
nothing but wretched puppets,” and, “From birth to death, 
we are all slaves of suggestion. Our destinies are decided by 
suggestion. It is an all-powerful tyrant of which, unless we 
take heed, we are all blind instruments,” *” we can only say 
that these sentences as they stand suggest fatalism, which is, 
of course, an immoral doctrine. 

But one may ask, “If M. Coué’s psychology is wrong, how 
does he get results?” the answer is obvious. He has hit upon 
a great curative principle—optimism, hopefulness, cheerful- 
ness; he has emphasized the indubitable truth that mind in- 
fluences matter. Therein lies the value of his system. His 
logic and his psychology are of comparatively little impor- 
tance. His achievements are better than his explanations, as 
a judge’s decisions are often better than his reasons. If his 
psychological explanations have any value it is because they 
increase the confidence of the patient. Medical doctors, os- 


16 Self-Mastery Through Auto-Suggestion, p. 10. 
17 New York World, January 5, 1923, article signed by M. Coué. 
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teopaths, and psychologists, all get better results if they first 
win the confidence and the admiration of those who have 
recourse to them. Baudouin, disciple and friend of Coué and 
authorized exponent of Couéism, explains that even charla- 
tans may get bona fide results from “fake” methods: “How do 
these healers effect their cures? They do not directly apply 
suggestion, but they are backed by a great reputation due to 
chance or legend: people believe in them, and they make use 
of fantastic methods whose strangeness and illogicality arouse 
a sense of the marvelous, producing in the patient an emo- 
tional state which facilitates the working of auto-suggestion. 
In these conditions, faith cures.”** Dr. James J. Walsh in 
in the February number of this magazine says, “Men have 
been cured by all sorts of nonsensical remedies, of serious 
affections, which have sometimes lasted for years, and which 
have failed of cure at the hands of regular physicians. Thou- 
sands of cures were made by magnets. Other thousands of 
cures were made by Leyden jars. Hypnotism cured a vast 
number of people. Dowie cured people. Schlatter cured peo- 
ple. The Earl of Sandwich cured people just by touching 
them. Christian Science cures people.” And he records the 
fact that ninety-seven per cent. of those that went to consult 
M. Coué at Nancy have improved.” Father Barrett also, in 
the article already referred to, says “New treatments for con- 
sumption while in vogue and believed in, work a high per- 
centage of cures.” * 

M. Coué is so well aware of the importance of influencing 
the mind—or the imagination—of the patient, that he advises 
doctors to write prescriptions, even though no prescriptions 
be necessary, and to give medicines, even though the medicines 
have no value.” He speaks also of patent medicines “which 
owe their only value to advertisement.” He prefers that doc- 
tors should write prescriptions rather than recommend “stand- 
ard remedies” because the prescriptions will “inspire infinitely 
more confidence.” To many of us this will seem a recom- 
mendation of a species of fraud. But it must be confessed 
that M. Coué is not overscrupulous in the matter of truthful- 


18 Baudouin, Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, p. 105. 

19 “The Educated Classes and Bogus Religions,” Tas Catmotic Woatp, February, 
1928, p. 596. 
20 The Month, June, 1922, p. 495. 
21 Self-Mastery Through Auto-Suggestion, p. 25. 
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ness. He has a chapter on the education of children, in which 
he says: “If a child is lazy and does his tasks badly you should 
say to him, even if it is not true, “There, this time your work 
is much better. Well done.’” The principle is at least du- 
bious if not immoral. The end does not justify the means. 

And yet again, M. Baudouin, describing one phase of M. 
Coué’s method, says that the master “tells a patient that he 
will think of him every evening at a fixed hour, and he asks 
the sick man to collect his thoughts at the specified time and 
to put himself in mental rapport with his doctor. . . . At the 
appointed hour Coué is gardening or fishing. Nevertheless, 
after a few ‘sittings’ the cure ensues!” Perhaps M. Coué 
argues “all’s well that ends well.” If the patient is cured, he 
may be expected to laugh at the master’s little deceit. Prob- 
ably, like one who has been cured of a serious (?) malady by 
taking what the doctor finally admits to have been bread-pills, 
he will feel a bit foolish but content. 

But the dubious principle may easily be carried too far. 
When M. Baudouin writes,”? “We must not say, ‘I shall be able 
to resist temptation in future’; we must say, ‘I shall no longer 
be tempted,’ he is expressing an exceedingly dangerous un- 
truth, which may have tragic consequences. It is wicked to 
fool a patient whom we would cure of a moral disorder. 

Even the famous formula, “Day by day, in every way, I am 
getting better and better,” cannot always be true. Consump- 
tives, notoriously, are over-optimistic about their condition. A 
heavy cough may be tearing their lungs to pieces, but they ex- 
plain that “it is just a little new cold that I caught yesterday.” 
And the poor sufferers generally insist that they “will be all 
right when the spring comes, and they can get out into the warm 
sunshine again.” Yet consumptives do die, even while quite 
confident that they are “getting better and better every day.” 
Any one with a nice sense of truthfulness must look askance 
at any system which fosters the pitiable self-delusion of such 
patients, and if the system leads them to reject medical means 
of cure, it is scarcely less than criminal. It must be said, in 
M. Coué’s defense, that he encourages the use of medicine and 
observance of the laws of hygiene. But he seems to think that 
medicine and hygiene are valuable only as a stimulus to the 
imagination. Any intelligent patient, reading M. Coué’s book, 


22 Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, p. 219. 
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and accepting his philosophy might easily say, “If the benefit 
to be derived from medicine is wholly or principally imag- 
inary, I shall eschew the use of medicine.” The conclusion 
would be logical, but perhaps fatal. 

There is—finally—one other possible danger in Couéism. 
Again and again Coué and Baudouin and Brooks insist that 
even for obtaining moral improvement there must be no exer- 
tion of the will. “Be quite passive, let the imagination do its 
work alone, unhindered.” Exercise of will must be strictly 
avoided except in the initial phase of directing or guiding the 
imagination on the desired lines.” ** “The will must not be 
brought into play in practising auto-suggestion. . . . This re- 
mark is of capital importance and explains why results are so 
unsatisfactory when, in treating moral ailments, one strives to 
re-educate the will.” * 

Such advice, if accepted, cannot but be disastrous. Pre- 
sumably M. Coué is less acquainted with moral than with 
physical or mental maladies. Unless he is an expert on the 
treatment of all sins as well as of all diseases, he must permit 
us to say that for moral cures the use of the will is altogether 
indispensable. “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence 
and the violent bear it away.” There are times when, with 
our back to the wall, we must utilize every last ounce of will 
power and drive our way through to moral victory, beating 
down all obstacles, including the obstacle of a rebellious imag- 
ination. Anyone who maintains that such victories never 
happen, that the imagination in the moral life is always vic- 
torious over the will, is talking beyond his knowledge. And 
any man who has conquered temptation knows that M. Coué 
is mistaken. His plea for the disuse of the will in the moral 
struggle is incomparably more unfortunate than his misunder- 
standing of the elements of psychology. 

There is one more rather casual but important remark of 
M. Coué, to which exception must be taken. He says, “Mir- 
acles happen in our time as they have done in the past. I 
mean the things that are called miracles. For, of course, there 
is no such thing as a miracle.”* This is not the place to 
argue about the fact of miracles. But if M. Coué claims that 
his cures are the equal of those of Jesus Christ, he has for- 


23 New York World, January 6, 1923. 24 Ibid. 25Self-Mastery, pp. 13, 14, 
2¢New York World, January 13, 1923, article signed by M. Coué, 
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gotten the modesty which seemed so characteristic of him 
while he was among us in America. 

We do not read that Coué has opened the eyes of a man 
born blind, or that he has cured leprosy with a word, or that 
he has raised the dead. Coué’s cures are confessedly within 
the scope of nature. Christ’s cures are, many of them, 
quite beyond the power of nature. Furthermore, in Our 
Savior’s method there was no formula. There was no delay. 
There was no danger of relapse even if the patient failed to 
reassure himself “day by day.” Christ’s cures were, so to say, 
peremptorily performed. “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst 
make me clean.” “I will, be thou made clean.” “Lord, that 
I may see!” “Receive thy sight.” 

When M. Coué has summoned from the dead a man whose 
body has been in the grave for days, and makes him live 
again, and when M. Coué, after passing beyond, returns alive 
from the grave, it will be time enough for him to say, “There is 
no miracle.” And he must not take refuge in an a priori denial 
of the reliability of the records. That would be a dangerous 
game for him above all others. Let him rather take refuge in 
a discreet silence. Or let him admit that Christ has a secret 
that has remained all His own. In a word, finally, let him do 
what he can to alleviate suffering. We will grant him his 
full meed of praise as a benefactor of the sick. But he would 
be well advised not to delve too deep into philosophy, even 
the philosophy of his own system of auto-suggestion. 





















THE BARD OF BROADWAY. 


By EvupHemiA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


IN their race for the laurels of the most popular 
, g Playwright, Messrs. Cohan, Shipman, A. A. 





} And by whom? By one W. Shakespeare, ube, 

=“) notwithstanding the fact that his plays have those 
two handicaps most dreaded by the prudent manager—cos- 
tumes and verse—has had his name in blazing lights over 
four theaters at one time on The Great White Way, while 
Vaudeville, not to be outdone, is featuring him in a twenty- 
minute morsel and Brooklyn has enjoyed her own particular 
feast. Two Juliets have breathed their yearnings to the moon, 
two Hamlets and a Shylock have stripped bare their souls; 
while the author himself has been shown us as the protago- 
nist of a poetic drama of real distinction. 

For years and years the rumor has been current that Mr. 
Belasco was to allow David Warfield to abstain from his 
decade’s diet of spaghetti in The Music Master to assail more 
enduring fame in The Merchant of Venice. Nineteen-twenty- 
three has at length seen this production, for which such tedious 
preparation has been made. So far as money is concerned, 
none has been spared. One cannot say so much for the text. 
If we desire a meticulous picture of Venetian customs and 
costumes in the sixteenth century, our eye is fully satisfied. 
but in return our soul is troubled with a badly mangled play 
In Shakespeare’s own version, the charming Portia, who is 
indirectly responsible for Antonio’s predicament, is woven 
like a fine thread of gold into the coarser fabric of the play. 
The far-fetched and rather tiresome episodes of the caskets 
and the suitors are intended by their very elegant artificiality 
to emphasize the grim sordidness of Shylock’s revenge. One 
moment we see Bassanio, gorgeous in the fine raiment An- 
tonic’s loan has procured, gaily winning the lady of his 
dreams; and the next, poor Antonio haled off to gaol for his 
debts. Even so, in Hamlet, the ghost and his revenge are 
placed in close contrast to Ophelia and her love. No producer, 
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however hardy, has ever dared to play all the ghost scenes 
in direct sequence with the Ophelia scenes following; in fact, 
it is impossible to transpose Hamlet to any extent without 
undermining the whole of its delicately contrived structure. 
It may show an inherent weakness in The Merchant of Ven- 
ice that Mr. Belasco, in his version, has been able to suit the 
action to his scenery, thus giving us an Act II. that is entirely 
Shylock’s, and an Act III. that is wholly Portia’s. Instead 
of a mounting dramatic interest, we thus have a descent from 
Jessica’s elopement, Antonio’s misfortunes, and the Jew’s 
demand of a pound of Christian flesh to the tame tableau in 
which the Moor opens the wrong casket and Bassanio the 
right one. 

So fascinated was Mr. Belasco with life in Renaissance 
Venice that what seems a good ten minutes of Act II. is con- 
sumed in watching Shylock’s friends throng into a synagogue 
—a sight not wholly unfamiliar to the citizens of present-day 
Manhattan. Notwithstanding this lavishness with supers and 
scenery, we fell ill-used, for Mr. Ernest Gros, the scenic art- 
ist, although he spent a year in Venice, according to the pub- 
licity man, studying the atmosphere and period, has failed 
to give us the one thing that makes Venice Venice to homesick 
eyes; except for the exotic architecture, the elaborate street 
corners might as well be in Padua, for never a ripple of a 
canal do we see! Sir Henry Irving, who also loved the minu- 
te of good solid stage settings, was much more generous. We 
shall never forget the thrill of our youthful enthusiasm when 
an apparently real live gondola bore Lorenzo to his Jessica 
and they glided off together under the dark shadows of a 
bridge. This bridge also lent great opportunities for the car- 
nival scenes, which seemed a much gayer and more elaborate 
spectacle in the older production. Personally we preferred 
it to the episode of the synagogue. 

Portia’s present villa is an enchanting picture. Through 
a very Venetian archway one looks down over a sunken gar- 
den at the Adriatic and her islands far below. But such is 
the insidious poison of too much realism that we spent the 
next half-hour wondering if our memory deceived us or if 
there were really any hilltop available for building sites on 
the low and marshy Venetian mainland?. 

The court scene, however, was pictorially quite perfect. 
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The Lion of St. Mark blazoned on the walls, the dark wood 
paneling, the very princely Doge of A. S. Anson in the im- 
memorial conch-shaped gold cap, gorgeous in ermine and 
gold, and the beautiful scarlet of Portia’s judicial robes—all 
were most splendidly satisfying. Everything was there, in 
fact—except a Shylock. 

Although Mr. Warfield dutifully sharpened his knife, he 
gave no more illusion of being capable of carving that slice 
from Antonio’s breast than a well-mannered terrier whose 
master has suggested to him that he tear the throat out of a 
calf. Instead of tremors for the Christian doomed to vivisec- 
tion, we felt there should be more fair play for the little He- 
brew, deprived of his gold and led off by the stalwart friar 
to be baptized. Mr. Warfield has tried to make Shylock less 
of the antique villain of tradition; but in emasculating his 
barbarity, he has lost the play. We believe the author had 
a Jew in mind whose power of crafty cruelty would so ravage 
the audience, that they would turn with relief to the buffoon- 
ery of Gobbo and the airy wit of Portia, and their nerves, 
outraged by the gruesome court scene, would be salvaged by 
the delicious poetry of a moonlight night at Belmont. War- 
field is a master of pathos, but he is not a tragedian. The 
racial outburst of de Levis in Loyalties was far more con- 
vincing to us than when Shylock demanded: 


“Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer as a Christian is?” 


Not that we wish to suggest that Galsworthy has written 
a better speech, but remembering Irving, Tree, and Hampden 
in the same réle, we begin to wonder if a Christian actor is 
not better suited to the part. After all, Shylock and de Levis 
are Jews—as Christians see them. If we ever feel any sym- 
pathy for de Levis, it is not for his being technically correct 
in demanding his own money or for his withdrawing his 
charge against Dancy—when it is too late—but rather when 
he swallows all his social ambitions and shouts his racial 
defiance against his smart fellow club-members. So it is with 
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Shylock. It is not his tears for his ducats and his daughter— 
such a shameless renegade and thief that she can barter her 
dead mother’s ring for a monkey—nor his sniveling recanta- 
tion of his faith that excites our interest, but the very ruthless- 
ness of his hate, the majestical savagery of his revenge. In 
place of the scene in which Shylock baits Antonio led out by 
his gaoler, Mr. Belasco has substituted an interior view of 
Shylock’s home, in which the old man discovers his daughter’s 
defection. Both Belasco and Warfield have tried to make 
Jessica’s loss the keynote of Shylock’s madness for revenge— 
even to the extent of supplementing Shakespeare with such 
speeches as: 


“My daughter—Oh, my daughter! 
A Jewess with a Christian . . .” 


Yet in Shakespeare’s play, at the first encounter of Shylock 
and Antonio, the moneylender mutters: 


“How like a fawning publican he comes! 
I hate him for he is a Christian; 
But more for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.” 


An Anglo-Saxon audience—whether Elizabethan or twen- 
tieth-century—will always have a certain respect for a Shy- 
lock who is the social outcast—the bitter minority—but who, 
in the last extremity, is not afraid to show his resentment of 
the Christian who 


Spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 


But in showing that well-filled synagogue and the streets 
teeming with other gaberdines, Belasco gives us the impres- 
sion that Venice outrivaled even New York in the numbers 
of her Jewish population, and though Shakespeare takes great 
pains to introduce only two other Jews into the play and to 
emphasize the fact that even Shylock’s own servant was a 
Christian, we leave the theater with the feeling that, as we 
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ourselves were that night, as on other nights, bounded by the 
descendants of Abraham, so also were Antonio and his few 
Gentile friends surrounded and encompassed by the children 
of Israel. 

The bloodshot eyes, the sinister majesty, of Sir Henry 
Irving as the Venetian Jew kept audiences on both sides of 
the Atlantic entranced for many years. We doubt if Warfield 
will ever be called upon by popular demand to repeat his 
version. And, of course, Sir Henry was blessed with that 
most entirely captivating and graceful Portia of the age— 
Miss Ellen Terry. Belasco was wise not to dominate Warfield 
with such a Portia, but we do at least demand a Portia who 
is not a girl with high-school giggles. 

What a pity that Miss Barrymore did not have a Shylock 
in her train instead of a Romeo, for we can imagine no more 
fitting successor to Miss Terry. For Juliet, Miss Barrymore 
had every requisite except the paradoxical one of inexperi- 
ence. In the days of Captain Jinks there was a Juliet ready 
to hand. But the knowledge of life, the strength of purpose, 
the ripeness of viewpoint, that enabled Miss Barrymore to 
give us her Rosa Bernd—that will enable her to interpret many. 
other major réles—inhibited her from being Juliet. She was 
Juno, not Nausicaa. 

It is the almost unbelievable youth of Jane Cowl and 
Rollo Peters as the Veronese lovers that bears them along on a 
triumphant surge. The balcony scene was shot with tears and 
laughter. They were so absurdly and so beautifully earnest, 
so serious, so grown-up, so happy, and so single-minded. 
Shakespeare and George Meredith and Barrie and Booth 
Tarkington have understood the pathos and the humor and 
the insensate beauty of young love. Romeo is the “Seventeen” 
of the Renaissance. 

The settings designed for this Romeo and Juliet by Rollo 
Peters are as happily selected as their protagonists. Though 
very simple, the quaint perspective that one sees through an 
archway in the Veronese street scene suggests a Ghirlandaio; 
so, too, do the groupings and color schemes of the crowds in 
the street brawl. Though the Mercutio does not quite measure 
up to the standard set by Basil Sydney in the Hopkins pro- 
duction, the Selwyns have collected a company that is most 
satisfactory. The text, indeed, has been rigorously cut but 
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not so that it seriously impairs the continuity. The final cur- 
tain falls upon the death of Juliet—an ending which would 
have been the end to any lesser man. But Shakespeare saw 
the more mature completion of the tragedy in the arrival of 
the parents—just too late—and the ending of the trivial feud 
over the bodies of their children. 

Nothing more delicately virginal than Miss Cowl in her 
deathlike sleep can be imagined. Indeed, throughout she 
gives us a Juliet in pastel shades—so deliciously excited over 
the party, her meeting with Romeo, his love, her wedding, and 
then so very young and forsaken and frightened, and so 
superbly daring when she puts the potion to her lips and 
braves the awakening in the tomb. Though beauty is not one 
of Mr. Peter’s gifts, his Romeo is a thoroughly lovable, mad- 
cap boy, with a healthy enjoyment of a fight and a good time— 
between his sighs for Rosaline. The rapt reverence of his 
first kiss with Juliet was as full of poetry as the exquisite lines 
are, and the audience shared with the understanding friar his 
enjoyment of the boy’s breathless recital of his supreme ro- 
mance. After the fatal fight with Tybalt, it was a most de- 
spairing, headstrong youth that beat his head upon the flags 
of the friar’s cell—so deaf to reason, so doomed to woe, and 
then, the next moment, so near to heaven when he hears that 
he may see his Juliet again. 

Romeo and Juliet is not a somber tragedy, nor a drama 
with a problem. It is the idyll of the spring, of buds that 
smile and open, and, in their blossoming, die. The fruits that 
ripen later are another story. Smiles and tears must have 
been in Shakespeare’s heart when he wrote it. If its players 
can -win no smiles, they can win no tears either. It is because 
both are freely given in the present production that Broadway 
has taken it to her bosom as a real success—a success that 
even Maude Adams and Faversham in the heyday of their 
popularity could not achieve. 

Three girls, answering either to “Cash! cash!” or to the 
roster of a high school, sat behind me. 

“Gee, but this beats the Gingham Girl hollow!” was their 
encomium; “Say, ain’t every woid wisdom?” and “I could sit 
here all night,” their ejaculations. At the end, they decided 
that Shakespeare was a pretty good author and that they 
would go to see The Merchant as well as Merton of the Movies. 
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They also regretted that Hamlet was about to close. “Gert 
has seen Hamlet twice, and she says it’s the best show on 
Broadway.” 

That, to me, is the most interesting part of the present 
production of our greatest tragedy, that the audience follow 
it, not merely as a vehicle for John Barrymore, but as a play. 
One may object to the Barrymore mannerisms, to a lack of 
restraint, but at least he has made Hamlet a living story to 
those who had buried it as a classic, and has played it in one 
of the largest theaters to standing room only on the longest 
run that it has enjoyed for years. To doubt that it is his own 
personality that keeps the performance keyed up to high 
tension, one has only to see Miss Arthur give the closet scene 
in Vaudeville; though this is not a wholly fair comparison, 
for to step into the queen’s chamber after nearly murdering 
the king at his prayers is very different from walking out on 
a stage where, a moment before, a funny team had been 
warbling, “Let me be your Umty Gumty Goo,” and showing 
what it was like to take your wife to the movies after you were 
married to her. Miss Arthur is a personable Prince, and her 
rich voice and clear diction were pleasing, but when her 
father’s ghost slid on—and it was a real ghost this time—no 
icy shiver went down one’s spine. Though Hamlet may have 
been cursed with doubts and ideals, he was an essentially 
masculine person, and one wonders more than ever why 
women have always yearned to play him. 

The present producers, Messrs. Hopkins and Jones, have 
shown their plasticity in that they have taken criticism in 
good part; and, between the first week and the last, the un- 
seen ghost has put a more sepulchral tremor in his voice; the 
scene has been restored between Hamlet and the courtiers 
when he offers them the pipe; and Ophelia’s burial in the 
banqueting hall, which so disturbed the first-nighters, has 
been embellished with iron gates and crosses to suggest a 
graveyard out of doors. Though Jones’s setting is not so 
beautiful as the one he designed for Richard III., which, with 
some arras or a portcullis, became at will the inside or the 
outside of the ower of London, yet we personally admire 
the huge arched doorway of this Elsinore, with the broad 
steps leading up to it. It was exceedingly fine for the battle- 
ments, with the three soldiers silhouetted in its opening, and 
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it made an admirable stage for the mimic play, in which the 
pantomime was done by gold-clad figures against an evening 
sky. For the entrance of Fortinbras and the final tableau, it 
was perfect. We also liked the rich green curtains with the 
elongated figures of the kings of Denmark, against whose 
background Polonius interviews his family and the king says 
his prayers; thanks to them the play proceeds with only two 
intermissions. But although it ran for a full four hours, we 
are certain everyone would have gladly stayed longer to have 
heard the queen pronounce her lyrical description of Ophe- 
lia’s death. 

Ophelia herself is not so graceful as Cissie Loftus or Lady 
Forbes-Robertson, but she is one of those Fuller sisters who 
is an authority on the old English songs she sings so effec- 
tively in her mad scene; while Blanche Yurka, the queen, and 
Tyrone Power, the king, and Whitford Kane, the gravedigger, 
all have been recognized as the exponents of the superior 
forms of drama. A special word must also be said for the 
Polonius of John S. O’Brien, who never fails to bring out the 
dry humor of his part. Indeed, the wit of his encounters with 
Hamlet has never been more brilliantly emphasized. The 
ghost was highly effective as indicated by a light off stage, 
but when Hamlet addressed the shifting ectoplasm on the 
wall, something seemed lacking—in fact, the moving ecto- 
plasm seemed endued with an hypnotic and strangely sopo- 
rific power. 

Barrymore’s conception of the part is much younger, 
more fiery, and more dynamic, than Hampden’s, but he is not 
quite so much the prince as Forbes-Robertson. None, to me, 
have brought out more vividly Hamlet’s deep affection for 
his mother nor his love for Ophelia. It is true that he has not 
the superb carriage, the beautiful voice, or the spiritual qual- 
ity of Forbes-Robertson, but when the latter last played here, 
he was at the close of a long and distinguished career, while 
it is only a few years back that Barrymore was convulsing 
the country with Wallingford and The Fortune Hunter. In 
the meantime, he has developed his voice so that it can carry 
the delicate shadings of blank verse, and has overcome his 
Broadway twang and the throatiness of his former speech. 
That he is a finished comedian will never come amiss; mean- 
while, the best part about his performance is not that it is 
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near perfection, but that he has a capacity for hard work, a 
love of beauty, and, we trust, many years ahead in which to 
ripen his art. This is not a finished Hamlet; it is a growing 
one. 

In Will Shakespeare, Miss Clemence Dane, the author of 
The Bill of Divorcement, has attempted to show us the de- 
velopment of the man of genius through the influence of three 
women. The theme—like that of The Lady Cristilinda of 
short-lived fame—is that every spark of genius must be lit 
in the creator’s own soul by the fires of suffering. Young 
Shakespeare, rushing away from disillusion and his middle- 
aged wife, who has tricked him into marriage, falls under the 
eye of the queen who, for the sake of his art, ordains that he 
be the next victim of the fascinating Mary Fitton; and when, 
after a burst of jealous rage, Shakespeare kills his best friend, 
Marlowe, and discovers the worthlessness of the dark lady, 
the queen calls his manhood to the fore and in the name of 
England bids him write. His only love henceforth is to be 
his Muse. 

The three women are real creations, and all are excel- 
lently played. One hesitates between the drab loneliness of 
Miss Lenihan’s Anne Hathaway, the willful fire and vivacity 
of Miss Cornell’s Fitton and the Queen Elizabeth of Haidee 
Wright, which is one of the high lights of the season. Unfor- 
tunately it is very different with the men. Which is the worse, 
Shakespeare or Marlowe, it is hard to say. The-character of 
the latter also lacks all charm. The man who had such in- 
finite compassion and understanding of human weakness is 
wholly brutal to Anne in Act L, and in Act II., he refuses to 
go to the deathbed of his litle dying son, preferring sweet 
dalliance in Fitton’s arms. Miss Dane’s idea may be that his 
own tragedy brought Shakespeare his knowledge and sym- 
pathy for all mankind; but one cannot tamper with the heroes 
of the man in the street, and it is probably for this reason 
that the play has failed both here and in England. Poetically, 
it is far above the plays of Stephen Phillips and contains 
many beautiful passages, notably Anne’s prophecy in the 
beginning and the queen’s lines at the end. 

The poetic license which Miss Dane has taken with the 
facts of Shakespeare’s life are as nothing to what Norman 
Bel Geddes has done to the settings. Nowhere is there the 
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smallest suggestion of Tudor England. Queen Elizabeth 
enters through a Georgian portal, and her throne is lit by a 
tall Gothic window, all of which might be overlooked, as it 
is pleasing to the eye, but when it comes to Anne Hathaway’s 
little thatched cottage, which, to those who have not entered 
it in person, has been a familiar sight in photographs since 
infancy, one must object to a baronial hall tinted in green. 
It is as if Mount Vernon were represented by a Chinese 
pagoda. 

Mr. Winthrop Ames is to be thanked, however, for giving 
a hearing to a poetic drama of such real beauty, but even an 
English poetess must remember that it is “Hands Off!” when 
it comes to tampering with the reputation of William S., for 
no longer is he merely the Bard of Stratford, but of Broadway 
as well! 





BIRD MAGIC. 


By Sytvia V. OrNnE BRIDGE. 


A LITTLE moon of silver-gold, 
A sky of primose pale; 

What wayward ecstasy doth hold 
The air? A nightingale! 


My heart that on some frozen star, 
Was keeping tryst with Pain, 
Came back from very, very far 
To clasp Delight again. 








LETTY OF CRAGGY SUMMIT. 


By EstHer W. NEILL. 
CHAPTER V. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


ew WAINWRIGHT was waiting for them in the 
hotel lobby. He put down his newspaper and sat 
for a moment watching them as they came glee- 
fully through the swinging doors together. He 
2 was relieved to see that both children were in the 
best of spirits. He had dreaded an interview with a crying, 
disconsolate child. He always confessed to a ridiculous sense 
of helplessness in the presence of small girls. Conversation 
halted hopelessly after he had inquired about their parents’ 
health, their dolls, and their lessons. He welcomed, gratefully, 
governesses and nurses who, courageously, bore them away to 
their playrooms. He had no whimsical fancies to lead him 
into the child’s magical world of make-believe. His attitude 
towards Don was paternally practical; it needed no forced 
encouragement. Don was his comrade, his friend, his most 
sympathetic companion. Don’s interests were the reflection 
of his own boyhood. He felt that he thoroughly understood 
Don. Now, as he rose to greet his guests, he realized, with 
that quick intuition which gave him an advantage over men, 
that Letty must be different from other girls, for Don’s atti- 
tude towards her was different. How had she contrived to 
establish herself in the boy’s favor in an hour or more when 
the boy openly objected to the society of all girls? He was 
amused and anxious to discover the secret of her power. 

As he shook hands with her he liked the frank, friendly 
way in which she looked up into his face. 

“It was most kind of you to send the car for me,” she said 
with a certain quaint formality that reminded him vaguely of 
the manner of his own grandmother. “It is not very pleasant 
to stay in a house after one has been asked to leave.” 

“Well, no,” he admitted, not knowing what else to say, and 
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he fumbled nervously with his watch chain. He heped the 
child would not begin to cry conspicuously in the crowded 
lobby. 

“TI thought of telegraphing father or Ben to come for me,” 
she continued with praiseworthy calm, “but I was afraid a 
telegram might frighten them. You see, we never get tele- 
grams at Craggy Summit, and I didn’t like to write to them 
because Madame Fouard used to read the letters, and father 
says we must never criticize a hostess in her own home.” 

Hugh Wainwright looked down upon the small figure with 
growing approval. The child was distinctly different. Her 
manner was evidently the reflection of her father’s more 
formal generation. From what blessed, peaceful, mountain 
fastness had she come that a telegram could not reach? 

“I am sorry you were left there so long,” he said, and he 
smiled faintly as he thought how quickly their positions had 
been reversed and that he was offering the first apology. 
“Madame Fouard’s letter was sent to your Aunt Corinne in 
Florida, so I did not receive it until today. Suppose we all 
go have some lunch and talk matters over.” 

He had planned the lunch as a comforting sort of anodyne. 
Food was symbolic of amity. It would secure further con- 
fidences without questionings. Now, that he had seen Letty, 
he was more than ever determined to find out the reason for 
her expulsion. If she had suffered, she was playing the game 
with sportsman-like courage. Don’s attitude of protective 
championship convinced him that her dismissal had been 
unreasonable, unfair. 

Letty looked around the big dining room with an expres- 
sion of bewildered joy. The splashing fountain, circled by 
broad-leaved palms, and harboring darting gold fish, attracted 
her attention at once. 

Why this is a wonderful place,” she said enthusiastically, 
“I never was in a big hotel before. Are the fish really alive? 
Why yes, they are really alive. Do you think we could sit at 
this table close to the fountain’s edge. I might feed them with 
a few bread crumbs. I’m—I’m very fond of fish.” 

You mean you like to eat them?” said Don with his mind 
upon the menu. 

Why no, I like to watch them. Look at the big one. He’s 
like a flash of sunlight in the water. I think he must be the 
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father of the family, he looks so very wise. And that castle in 
the middle! Isn’t it beautiful? Just like one in a fairy book 
with a moat all around it. I’ve always wished that Craggy 
Summit had a moat,” she added regretfully. 

“Dad had one in England,” said Don, anxious to uphold 
his family against a girl who seemed his superior in so many 
ways, “he lived in a real castle with a real moat when he was 
a boy.” 

“Oh! did you?” said Letty, her eager little face aglow with 
interest, “Why I never met anyone who owned a moat before.” 

And so Hugh Wainwright, before he was quite aware, found 
himself talking to the child about his boyhood in England, 
with an ease and confidence that he reserved only for Don. 
For the moment his business engagements were forgotten. 
Pictures of his stately English home drifted across his mem- 
ory: the great hall with its suits of armor and its ancient 
weapons used valiantly by his noble forebears to defend their 
castle against all aggressors; the secret stairway that led to 
the chapel; the long avenue of gigantic yews that bordered 
the driveway; the lake that mirrored the turrets and towers 
and set the narrow windows aflame with the reflections of 
the sunset. 

Letty listened breathlessly, and when he paused she said 
with spirited sympathy: 

“Oh, I don’t think it was fair for your older brother to get 
it. Your older brother who had lived nearly all his life in 
India and who couldn’t love it as you did. Why it must have 
been dreadful to go away and leave a place like that, for you 
can’t help loving a home, Mr. Wainwright. Why I love every 
little stick and stone at Craggy Summit. I know where the 
birds nest and where the bees have their hives, I know all the 
little streams and the stepping-stones, I know how the red 
light rests on the pine trees until they look as if they were on 
fire. Why, nobody can forget a—home.” 

He was pleased and surprised by her quick understand- 
ing. She was voicing his sentiments where even Don had 
failed, for Don, who had traveled over two continents with 
him, had no very definite recollection of the home that his 
own mother had made in those brief beautiful years of her 
married life. 

The engrossing stories were interrupted by the dextrous 
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waiter who brought in lunch—a delectable meal of various 
courses—and thus an unpleasant situation was metamor- 
phosed into a festive occasion after the manner of Hottentots 
spreading a feast “to celebrate a change of habitation.” Letty 
openly expressed her appreciation of the good things to eat, 
and she seemed most grateful for the friendliness which the 
hospitality of the hotel could not fail to engender. 

“I wish Ben could have come to this party,” she said as 
she dipped into her fancy mold of ice cream. “Ii’s been just 
like a birthday. Did you see the little frog that Don gave me, 
Mr. Wainwright? I really think it’s beautiful. He brought 
it to me because he thought I might feel bad ahout leaving 
school. I think it was most kind of him.” 

Don was plainly embarrassed now. He choked down a 
glass of ice water. “You know I took a live one from her,” 
he hastily explained. “It wasn’t fair to take a live one. It 
jumped out the car window and got messed up on the wheels.” 

Mr. Wainwright adjusted his glasses and viewed the frog 
critically. He was so pleased by this rare exhibition of his 
son’s thoughtfulness that he felt a sudden tenderness for the 
child who had inspired it. “Why, that was quite decent, Don. 
I’m glad you got it.” 

“But it doesn’t seem quite fair to keep it,” said Letty 
earnestly, “because you see I didn’t feel at all badly about 
leaving school. I’m so glad to be going home, and father and 
Ben will be delighted to get me back after all these months.” 

Her positive belief in her loved ones’ faith in her, proved 
conclusively to her host that she stood in no need of his 
extenuating excuses. 

“I’m sure of that,” he said. 

“The only trouble was,” said Letty cheerfully, “I had never 
been to school before, and so I did not know how—you 
really can’t know a thing until you learn how. I used to do 
all sorts of things that people did not like. I don’t believe 
I had a single friend except Milly Fraser, she was seventeen; 
she was awfully fat and stupid. She used to get me to help 
her with her French every day. You see, Ben taught me 
French. It was a game we used to play in the work shop 
after dinner. He would ask for all sorts of things in French 
and I would run and get them. After a while he used to tell 
me stories in French and soon I could understand them all.” 


VoL. cxvi. 52 
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“I wish Ben would do the same for Don,” said his father. 

Don feared the conversation might become too personal. 
“What sort of things didn’t people like?” he asked. 

“Well, I brought a snake into the classroom one day,” 
said Letty. “I found it in the garden. It wasn’t a real garden, 
just a little dirt space where they had planted some ivy be- 
tween a brick wall and a cement yard where they dried clothes. 
I don’t know how the poor little snake got there. I put it in my 
pocket. I thought I would keep it on my window sill in a 
little tin cracker box and feed it until I went home for the 
summer and then I could turn it loose in the woods where it 
could meet other snakes and take care of itself. When the 
bell rang for our French lesson I just ran in because I knew 
I would be late if I went upstairs, and then—well, the snake 
crawled out of my pocket when I wasn’t looking. Made- 
moiselle fainted—I don’t know why—and the girls jumped up 
on chairs and desks and really acted as if they were crazy. 
You know a little garter snake couldn’t hurt anybody. Then 
there was another day when I unlaced my boots in the class- 
room. You see I used to go barefoot at home and the shoes 
were a little tight. Mademoiselle scolded and scolded. You 
would have thought I had murdered somebody. I couldn’t 
understand everything she said, because I had never been 
scolded in French. Then there were other things. I used to 
talk in the halls. Of course, I never used to talk in the library 
at home when father was writing his history, but we always 
talked in the halls. And then one day I went out in the garage 
and helped Madame’s old chauffeur fill the grease cups. I 
used to help Ben at home, and the poor chauffeur’s wife was 
sick and he was in a hurry to get back to her; and then one 
afternoon I went fishing.” 

“Fishing,” exclaimed Hugh Wainwright. He had been 
listening with amused sympathy to this frank confession. It 
seemed to him a pitiable little story of a healthy outdoor child 
struggling in a weak way to escape from all Madame Fouard’s 
cramping conventions. “Are you a fisherman? So am I.” 

She put her hand upon his coat sleeve, she was warmed 
by his unmistakable tone of friendliness. “Why yes, I used 
to spend a good deal of time fishing. Colonel Churchill Scott 
stocked his streams some years ago and the fishing there is 
fine. I wish you would go with me some day, Mr. Wainwright, 
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I think you would enjoy it.” She issued this invitation in the 
same way in which her father had so often spoken to en- 
thusiastic anglers of his acquantance. It did not occur to her 
that the suggestion was at all unusual. She had lived since 
babyhood in a masculine household and she had been treated 
with a certain deference which seemed to obliterate differences 
in age. Ben and her father had always included her in their 
camping trips. Don viewed this growing intimacy between 
his father and this strange girl with some astonishment. 

“The fishing around here is very poor,” she continued, 
speaking like an expert. “You see, last week the weather 
was so warm that I went fishing all by myself. I knew that 
none of the girls would go with me. They never would have 
baited a hook after the way they acted about that little snake, 
so I took the street car at the corner—the one marked Pleasant 
Park—and when I got there I hired a boat and a fishing line. 
I had a dollar that Ben had given me when I left home. But 
I only caught two fish and I brought them home because I 
thought Madame Fouard would enjoy them for her supper. 
Well, I can’t tell you all she said to me, and she threw the 
two fish in the waste paper basket and she seemed to turn 
purple with rage and she said I must go home at once because 
I had been seen fishing and rowing around the public park 
with a low-lived boy. He really was a very nice boy, Mr. 
Wainwright. He was a very well behaved little negro—he 
never spoke unless I spoke to him.” 

Mr. Wainwright laughed behind his napkin. “It’s a d— 
shame,” he said, forgetting Don’s presence. “Madame Fouard 
couldn’t understand a normal human being if she tried. I 
think you’ve made a happy escape, Letitia, and I'll accept your 
invitation to go fishing the first chance I get.” 

“Well, I wish you would give me the chance first,” said 
Don with sudden resolution. “I don’t know what to do with 
myself thissummer. I hate staying around hotels with mother 
and Alicia. I wish—I wish you would let me go home with 
Letty. She’s such a kid to go traveling alone. I'd like to go 
to Craggy Summit; they’ve got lots of dogs and you don’t 
have to worry about clothes—white flannel pants staying 
clean, and shoe polish and hair cuts like you do at a hotel. 
Her brother has a regular work shop in the west wing and he’s 
inventing a new sort of engine or an aéroplane or something 
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interesting. He’s a fine fellow. I saw him last year. They’ve 
a great big house, and I guess they would take me to board.” 

Letty listened to this suggestion with real pleasure. She 
had altered her opinion of Don. _ Had he not rescued her from 
Madame Fouard’s imprisoning walls, given her a jeweled frog, 
and led her to a party? Her generous spirit wished to recom- 
pense him at once. 

“Why, of course you can come, Don,” she said promptly. 
“We couldn’t let you pay anything, but father and Ben would 
he most pleased to have you.” 

“Do you really think so?” said her host, sharing for the 
moment Don’s enthusiasm. “Some people object to boys. 
He might be in the way.” 

“In the way,” she repeated. “Why there are five hundred 
acres at Craggy Summit. How could he be in the way?” 

“But he would have to go into the house to sleep and eat, 
you know.” 

“Well, of course, but you have never seen the house, Mr. 
Wainwright. We have twenty rooms and half of them are 
never used. Mam’ Lize says that during the Civil War one 
hundred soldiers slept in the house and two hundred in the 
barn. Of course, nobody wanted the soldiers, but when Ben 
was at college I’ve heard him say that he used to bring fifteen 
or twenty of his classmates to spend the Christmas holidays. 
My father says that a front door should never be locked: a 
friend might come by and misunderstand it.” 

Don did not smile at this exaggerated ideal of hospitality. 
It seemed to him a conclusive argument to support his own 
reasonable request. Hugh Wainwright, looking across the 
table, caught the anxious, eager expression on the boy’s face 
and he realized that a refusal would mean a keen disappoint- 
ment. And why should he refuse? He was convinced that 
Letty, with her trustful unsophisticated attitude towards 
strangers, was too young to make the long journey alone. 
Don, though only sixteen, was an experienced traveler, his 
judgment was good and he was altogether trustworthy. No 
doubt, Letty’s father would appreciate their solicitude for her 
safety and invite the boy to remain as a visitor for a week or 
more. 

And if a friendship was thus established, it might be pos- 
sible to make some sort of business arrangement for the re- 
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interesting. He’s a fine fellow. I saw him last year. They’ve 
a great big house, and I guess they would take me to board.” 

Letty listened to this suggestion with real pleasure. She 
had altered her opinion of Don. Had he not rescued her from 
Madame Fouard’s imprisoning walls, given her a jeweled frog, 
and led her to a party? Her generous spirit wished to recom- 
pense him at once. 

“Why, of course you can come, Don,” she said promptly. 
“We couldn’t let you pay anything, but father and Ben would 
be most pleased to have you.” 

“Do you really think so?” said her host, sharing for the 
moment Don’s enthusiasm. “Some people object to boys. 
He might be in the way.” 

“In the way,” she repeated. “Why there are five hundred 
acres at Craggy Summit. How could he be in the way?” 

“But he would have to go into the house to sleep and eat, 
you know.” 

“Well, of course, but you have never seen the house, Mr. 
Wainwright. We have twenty rooms and half of them are 
never used. Mam)’ Lize says that during the Civil War one 
hundred soldiers slept in the house and two hundred in the 
barn. Of course, nobody wanted the soldiers, but when Ben 
was at college I’ve heard him say that he used to bring fifteen 
or twenty of his classmates to spend the Christmas holidays. 
My father says that a front door should never be locked: a 
friend might come by and misunderstand it.” 

Don did not smile at this exaggerated ideal of hospitality. 
It seemed to him a conclusive argument to support his own 
reasonable request. Hugh Wainwright, looking across the 
table, caught the anxious, eager expression on the boy’s face 
and he realized that a refusal would mean a keen disappoint- 
ment. And why should he refuse? He was convinced that 
Letty, with her trustful unsophisticated attitude towards 
strangers, was too young to make the long journey alone. 
Don, though only sixteen, was an experienced traveler, his 
judgment was good and he was altogether trustworthy. No 
doubt, Letty’s father would appreciate their solicitude for her 
safety and invite the boy to remain as a visitor for a week or 
more. 

And if a friendship was thus established, it might be pos- 
sible to make some sort of business arrangement for the re- 
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mainder of the summer. Don’s vacations were becoming a 
real problem, he was getting too old for the regulation boy’s 
camp and his stepmother’s choice of resorts offered him 
nothing in the way of desirable amusement. Craggy Sum- 
mit, with its healthful mountain air, its freedom from petticoat 
dominion, might be a beneficial place to keep him busy and 
contented. 

Letty’s affectionate revelations of her father had given 
Hugh Wainwright a new viewpoint of his relative, altogether 
different from his former prejudiced opinion. He knew that 
Corinne and her brother were not on friendly terms but, with 
a gentle consideration, which was one of his most engaging 
traits, he had refrained from questioning her as to the cause. 
When he had first met her she had been living with an ancient 
cousin of her mother, near Paris, and they had been married 
from the old aristocrat’s picturesque chateau. Corinne’s half- 
laughing allusions to her one relative in America, an older 
brother, who had never “understood” her, had but added a 
touch of pity to his chivalric sentiment. Now, after three 
years, though he still loved her devotedly, he could view her 
with clearer vision and he wondered if her clever, humorous 
descriptions of her brother’s irritating characteristics were al- 
together true. Letty’s echo of her father’s teaching showed 
him to be a man of fine instincts, pursuing a harmless literary 
career. It might be interesting to allow Don to go to Craggy 
Summit as a precursor of peace. It was an experiment worth 
trying. Hugh Wainwright was accustomed to making quick 
decisions. His hesitation in this matter had been unduly pro- 
longed.” 

“You can go for a week, Don,” he said, as they arose from 
the table, “and then we’ll see—we’ll see. We have only an 
hour and a half to train time. You'll have to pack a suitcase. 
Come back to the office, Fay will attend to the tickets. You 
haven’t any time to lose.” 

And then Letty felt, vaguely, as if she had been caught in 
a wind storm on the mountain side. Everything seemed to 
move around her with mysteriously driven swiftness. The 
big office building stood out against the sky like some great 
boulder, she found a certain exhilaration in the hurry and the 
noises around her over which she had no control—the roar of 
the thunderous streets, the insistent ringing of the telephone, 
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the staccato clicking of the typewriters, the hurried orders that 
were directing her journey home. 

Her small steamer trunk, which she had left at the Acad- 
emy, was brought to the baggage room by a bright yellow taxi. 
Don’s bag was promptly packed by Mr. Wainwright's valet. 
Mr. Fay was at the station with tickets, new magazines and 
two large boxes of chocolates, and at four o’clock the young 
people were standing in the observation car watching the in- 
tricate tracks of the great terminal grow dim in the heavy 
smoke from the fast-moving train. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HoME. 


They reached Letty’s beloved little southern town at seven 
o’clock the next morning. As Don descended the steps of the 
train and looked around him, some of his enthusiasm for this 
untried summer resort vanished. The station appeared to 
have contracted since he had seen it nine months ago, the 
tin roof was more heavily blackened with cinders and the 
creaking wooden platform had suffered an added burden of 
crates and barrels, but the scarcity of bags and trunks, in 
the small baggage room, seemed to prove the unpopularity 
of travel to this particular part of the State. And the large 
automobile, which obligingly conveyed Aunt Corinne to her 
ancestral home, had abandoned the unlucrative business of 
meeting trains. It was more economical to maroon the ma- 
chine in the garage and wait for possible picnic parties than 
to waste gasoline, and endanger tires, running down the un- 
paved street to pick up potential passengers. 

Don was a trifle dismayed when he saw the vacant space 
which the station automobile had formerly occupied. 

“I don’t see why you didn’t let me telegraph,” he said 
reprovingly to Letty. “Everybody gets telegrams. Nobody 
here to meet us. I don’t see how we are going to get out to 
your house. That big auto isn’t anywhere around.” 

‘It doesn’t make the least difference,” she assured him, 
her face radiant with happiness as she looked up and down 
the familiar street. “I can get anybody in town to take me 
home.” 
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The old station agent, seeing her in the distance, dropped 
a drummer’s sample case and came hurrying forward. “Why 
if it ain’t little Miss Letty Markham,” he said, grinning broadly 
and showing his toothless gums,” I reckon your pa an’ Mr. Ben 
will go clean out of their heads to see you again. Didn’t they 
know you was comin’? I ain’t seen that freak auto of Mr. 
Ben’s for some time.” 

“It’s a surprise,” she answered joyfully. “You see I wanted 
my coming to be a surprise and I don’t like to frighten people 
with telegrams. I guess I’ll hire a hack to take me home. 
That would be the easiest way, to hire a hack.” 

Don had assumed a manner of superiority on the train 
and Letty had borne with it patiently because she felt her own 
helplessness compared to his far-traveled experience. But 
now that she was home again, their positions were reversed. 
He was a stranger, ignorant of her cherished domain and its 
illimitable resources. His supremacy was at an end. 

There’s Uncle Eph’s hack over there,” she said with sud- 
den resolution waving her bag to an old negro on the other 
side of the street, “Come on over, Uncle Eph, I'll hire you.” 

The old negro galvanized his bony horses into life by 
touching them with a leaf-tasseled whip. The ancient vehicle, 
with its ragged upholstery, drew up before the steps of the 
station and Uncle Eph, in a battered silk hat and a faded 
green livery, both elbows displaying a red flannel undershirt, 
clambered down, with some difficulty, from the box. 

“My Lawd! ef it ain’t Miss Letty—Jump in, chile—Yer 
jump right in dis yer hack an’ I'll carry yer straight on home.” 

“But I don’t want to go straight on home,” she objected. 
“I want to go shopping. You see I’ve been to the city and I 
would like to carry home a few presents. I want to drive to 
the store—I guess I'll hire your hack for several hours—I’ll 
pay you a dollar for the morning.” 

“A dollar,” repeated the old man. “Now Miss Letty, 
seems like kerridge an’ pair ought to be wuth mor’en a dollar.” 

“Don’t. hire those horses,” remonstrated Don. “Why they 
are just walking ghosts. They’ll just fall down and die 
on the road; they will never get up the hill to your 
house.” 

“Why yes they will,” she contradicted him, “you don’t 
know what you are talking about, Don. Why that horse, right 
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in front of you, is blooded stock. She belonged to Col. 
Churchill Scott, she has a very interesting history. She was 
a race horse and every one expected her to win the sweep- 
stakes and the night before the race someone crept into the 
stable and blinded her. I think it was the wickedest thing I 
ever heard because—well, of course, she never could run 
any more but one of her colts is a wonder. Haven’t you heard 
of Solomon S?. Everybody in this country was wild about 
that horse. I call the old mare Mrs. Solomon, she’s so old 
and blind now, and Uncle Eph bought her for next to nothing 
or Col. Churchill Scott gave her to him—I’ve forgottten 
which. Get in, Don. Don’t sit on the dog. Uncle Eph, did 
you know that Peterkins is on the back seat?” 

“My Lawd!” said the old man peering down through the 
front window, “I reckon dat dawg is more high-toned den he 
looks cause he don’t want to walk no more. Push him out, 
Miss Letty. He’s gettin’ so onerary and lazy I reckon he'll 
jest lie down on de railroad tracks and de next engine’ll mash 
him flat.” 

“Then he will have to go with us,” said Letty with cheer- 
ful resignation. ‘“He’s muddied up all the back cushions, so 
now he will have to sit on the floor. Now drive to the store. 
I’ve only got five dollars, so if I pay you more than one I won’t 
have enough to buy presents for my whole family. Peterkins 
is full of fleas so I think his being here ought to take some- 
thing off the price. It’s better for you to be driving around 
than to do nothing at all.” 

The old man chuckled his appreciation; “Yer talk jest 
like yer own grandma, my ole miss. I reckon, seein’ it’s you, 
I'll do jest as yer say, but a dollar ain’t much to pay for a 
funeral hack.” 

Letty laughed; “You ought to be glad we're not a fu- 
neral,” she said as she settled herself in comfort on the muddy 
seat. 

“Gee! You’re a regular Shylock,” observed Don, and 
there was a touch of admiration in his tone. “You ought to 
buck up against some of the taxi drivers in town.” 

“Well I wouldn’t want to,” she said, “I think hacks like 
this are much nicer.” 

“Nicer,” he exclaimed, “nicer! Do you think blind horses 
and hacks full of fleas are nicer than automobiles?” 
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“I think everything here is nicer than the city,” she an- 
sured him. “Oh Don, it’s all so friendly and slow and—and— 
it’s—home.” 

He saw that there were tears in her eyes. He dreaded 
crying spells. She had been so game, through all her diffi- 
culties, he told himself, and now that she was happy she was 
going to cry. Girls were inexplicable! But in a moment 
Letty had recovered herself, for emotionalism has no place 
amid the practicalities of shopping and Eph had stopped 
his horses, obediently, in front of the carriage block that 
marked the entrance of the largest store in town. 

Letty got out and approached the coatless proprietor with 
polite deference, and indeed his establishment seemed to 
merit respect, for it combined the complexities of a depart- 
ment store—including feed and fodder—with the saced barred 
custody of the United States mail. 

“How do you do, Mr. Gooding,” she said with her appealing 
smile, “I want to buy a few things for father, Ben, Zeke and 
Mam)’ Lize. I only have four dollars to spend,” and sitting 
down on a cracker box she sought his advice with a friendly 
confidence that would have eliminated all intention of dis- 
honesty in the mind of any reputable man. 

To Don, whose gift buying had usually been done in large 
jewelry shops at the suggestion of his father, Letty’s methods 
seemed as strange and original as the presents that she pur- 
chased. She bought a pint bottle of ink and a dozen pen points 
for her father. She selected the pens with great care, for 
many of them in the drawer were rusty. 

“I ain’t had many calls for pen points,” the store keeper 
explained. “The people around here use goose quills mostly 
—I reckon that vinegar barrel leaked in on this here box—but 
there’s a dozen bright ones and one thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Now, what else can I do for you, Miss Letty?” 

Her next purchase was a bag of assorted screws for Ben, 
then a pipe and tobacco for Zeke, some peppermint sticks for 
Zeke’s many grandchildren and a pair of carpet slippers, “the 
biggest that come,” for Mam’ Lize. When these items were 
wrapped up and paid for, she found that she had ten cents re- 
maining which she promptly invested in a package of flea 
powder for Peterkins. 

“I really don’t like to see that littke dog so tormented,” 
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she said, as she piled her bundles into the hack. “Now, Don, 
tell Uncle Eph to start home.” 

As they drove down the narrow street with its line of 
two-storied houses, its cobble-stone gutters and its bricked 
sidewalks, forced into uneven hillocks by the roots of the 
overshadowing trees, Letty entertained Don by telling him 
interesting facts about the people. Her happiness was infec- 
tious, her stories surprisingly diverting. 

“Oh there is Tony, the barber. You wouldn’t guess that 
he expects to be killed most any day by a secret society now, 
would you? Why last year he hired a man to put some coal 
in his cellar and when the man had finished he went into 
Tony’s shop to get his hair cut. Of course, his hands were 
dirty and the door was painted white and so he left the print 
of all of his fingers near the knob. Tony saw the mark of 
the black hand and thought he was done for, so he ran away 
and nobody could find him for two weeks and his wife and 
baby cried all the time he was gone.” 

“They couldn’t,” refuted Don. “Nobody could cry two 
weeks without stopping.” 

“Well, maybe they stopped, now and then, to take breath,” 
she generously admitted. 

Don dismissed this feat without further argument. 
“Where was Tony all that time?” he asked. 

“Pére Jean found him,” she answered. “I think Pére Jean 
would make a fine detective; he can find out—everything.” 

This was a new viewpoint of the old priest’s personality. 
“I don’t know about that,” said Don doubtfully; “Detectives are 
mighty brave men I think—I guess they have to do a lot of 
shooting and killing. I read a story once where a man had 
to kill five people before he could get away.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Letty loftily, “Pére Jean was in the 
war and captured ten men without killing one. I think sav- 
ing people’s lives is harder than killing them—Oh! look there. 
There’s Mr. Allison opening up his office. He’s the editor of 
our paper. He has a telegraph in the room with him that tells 
him news from all parts of the world—I think it must be 
wonderful to have news clicked at you all day long. And 
there’s the baker—he’s awfully fat and sort of purple in the 
face but he’s very kind. He gave me a gingerbread horse 
once, for nothing. It had raisin eyes but it only had two legs. 
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I guess he forgot to put on the other two. And there’s Mr. 
Colfax, he keeps the drug store. He has all sorts of strange 
medicines on his shelves. There’s one thing you just have to 
breathe and it puts you to sleep and you can have your legs 
and arms cut off without knowing the difference.” 

“Chloroform,” said Don. 

“Well, I don’t know the name of it—Oh, look there! 
There’s old Aunt Metabel, she’s a witch. She’s over a hundred 
years old and she can conjure the worst way.” 

They had reached the outskirts of the little town. Don 
leaned out of the window and saw an old negro woman sit- 
ting in front of her log cabin. She looked like a bundle of 
variegated rags huddled on the broken door sill. 

“Conjure,” he repeated, “what’s that?” 

“Casting spells,” answered Letty, half under her breath. 

Pére Jean says there is no such thing but you ought to hear the 
tales that Mam’ Lize tells, they would scare you half to death. 
Mam)’ Lize says that old Aunt Metabel never needs lamps at 
night because the devil calls on her every evening and he al- 
ways brings his torch bearers with him to sort of light the 
way.” 
Don laughed. “You don’t believe that? he said scornfully. 
“Well, no, not exactly. Pére Jean says I musn’t, but I 
don’t like to pass Aunt Metabel’s after dark. Mam’ Lize says 
she keeps nine black cats and that she goes riding when the 
new moon rises above the burnt pine at Cannon Run.” 

“Riding on the cats?” 

“Oh, I don’t know how she does it. Everybody is afraid 
of her and Uncle Zeke says she is going to live forever be- 
cause she drinks nothing but bull frogs’ blood. You ought not 
to laugh so loud, she might hear you. Don’t you see Uncle 
Eph taking off his hat to her? She looks like she’s asleep but 
you never can tell—now there’s the blacksmith’s shop and the 
field beyond is Col. Churchill Scott’s. That blacksmith shop 
has been there more than a hundred years. George Wash- 
ington stopped there once, when he was a young man, to have 
his horse shod and he sat on that little bench by the forge. 
The man who owns it now said his great grandfather never 
spent the money that Washington paid him. I don’t know 
about that but I think they ought to spend some money now 
and mend the roof, it’s going to cave in one of these days and 
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kill a horse or some of the blacksmith’s children—my father 
told him so. And now, look over there—that’s Col. Scott’s 
racing stable—it’s the finest in the country. The Colonel is 
very rich, he owns seven race horses—I wonder if poor old 
Mrs. Solomon remembers living in a fine place like that. Do 
you suppose that horses can think?” 

This question seemed unanswerable to Don, but it sug- 
gested most engrossing speculation and, in the silence, all 
doubts as to the wisdom of his journey to Craggy Summit 
were dispelled. 

They had reached the sagging iron gates of Craggy Sum- 
mit. Letty jumped up in her excitement and Peterkins frisked 
up to the seat beside her.” “Oh, Don, Don, we are home!” 

Mam)’ Lize, who was sweeping the front portico saw Letty 
first. She dropped her broom and sinking weakly down on 
the floor she put her hand before her eyes and cried: 

“It’s a hant! Oh, My Lawd! it’s a hant.” 

Uncle Zeke, who was standing in the stable yard, sur- 
rounded by his grandchildren, feeding the chickens, surveyed 
his wife with disapproval. 

“Git up ’ooman,” he said. Don’t yer see it’s Miss Letty 
herself. Git out of my way an’ let me help dat chile out of 
dat hack. Don’t yer see it’s Miss Letty?” 

The joyful cry was heard in the dining room, and when 
Letty reached the door she was caught in her father’s eager 
arms. 
“You're not sick, Letty dear, you’re not sick.” 

And Ben had echoed the anxious question, “You’re not 
sick, Midget, don’t tell us you have come home sick.” 

And when she had assured them with hugs and kisses 
and laughter, that bordered on tears, that she was quite well, 
no other explanation seemed necessary. Her welcome was 
an exultant triumph. No need for excuse or apology. She 
held their faith and love encompassed her. She was home— 
home—home. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the Wort AND THE FaitH. It is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, 
which may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





AN OLD-TIME ENGLISH FAIR. 


had just taken lodgings in Oxford, and were congratulating 
ourselves on our choice of rooms. My own room, I found, 

after shoving away the inevitable dressing bureau that always 
backs up to the best window in the room, looked out on the lovely 
gardens of St. John’s; and before unpacking my suitcase, I was 
hanging out of the window drinking in the lovely view of the 


green grass, and thinking of those old lines written by Dan 
Rogers, Clerk to Queen Elizabeth: 


He that hath Oxford seen, for beauty, grace 
And healthfulness, ne’er saw a better place. 

If God, Himself, on earth abode would make, 
He, Oxford, sure, would for His dwelling take. 


Rather presumptuous, maybe, but I couldn’t help thinking 
Dan Rogers was correct. The dignity, peace, and beauty of the 
place entered my soul, and I was glad to be alive and glad that the 
next two days were to be spent in that heavenly city. 

But it was willed that, like little Joe, I was to “move on” 
again, for just at that moment, I heard a knock at my door, and 
my landlady entered. 

“Pardon me, Miss, but I was just thinking you might like to 
go to some other place for a few days. I believe you said you 
were going to Stratford, and it won’t be pleasant here; the St. 
Giles’s Fair comes on to-morrow, St. Giles’s Day, and it will be 
held two days.” 

“The St. Giles’s Fair!” I echoed. “What is that?” 

“It’s held here every year on St. Giles’s Day, the first of Sep- 
tember, and you wouldn’t like it. The colleges are all closed, and 
the gypsies and the common people from miles around come and 
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hold the fair right in the street, St. Giles’s, right out in the front 
of the house. ‘The college folk don’t like it, but they have to put 
up with it. The privilege was given the common people four 
hundred years ago by Act of Parliament.” 

“And there you are,” I thought. How like dear old England. 
It always had been, and so it was. 

So we decided not to waste a day of our precious time in 
Oxford when the colleges were closed, and we made preparations 
to take the early morning train for Stratford, returning to Oxford 
two days later when the fair people would have folded their 
tents and stolen away. 

Our obliging landlady informed us that the fair people would 
come early in the morning to our street, St. Giles’s, and that the 
fair would be in full blast shortly after sunrise. I went to bed in 
the peace and calm of churchly Oxford, and awoke to the sound 
of hammers and general din. 

At five o’clock, the “gypsies and common people,” as my land- 
lady had called them, were in full possession of the thoroughfare, 
and such a transformation scene I had never witnessed before in 
my life. I looked down from the drawing-room window upon 
tents, merry-go-rounds, donkeys, gypsies, dirty children, and 
fakers of all kinds, and was instantly filled with a wild desire to 
see the thing at close range. 

I hastily dressed and went out to my first St. Giles’s Fair. 
There it was in the stately streets of Oxford, stretching from the 
Church of St. Giles nearly to stately Balliol and the Martyrs’ Me- 
morial. Coney Island in the old days at its worst was the only 
thing I ever saw to compare with it. Everywhere the smell of 
bacon, ham, and eggs, for the fair people lived in the tents, and it 
was breakfast time. Some of the more enterprising ones had 
finished breakfast and were ready for business with their games 
and merchandise; the games, for the most part, being the. old 
“ring the cane” kind, and the merchandise of the usual gypsy 
type. Fortune telling was, of course, the industry, if it may be 
called by that name, most in evidence. 

As we left Oxford, for the morning train, the colleges looked 
shut up, grim, forbidding, where the day before the gates were 
open as if to welcome the summer visitor. 

Why should there be a Fair on St. Giles’s Day, I asked, and I 
learned that the show of to-day is a relic of a religious observance 
that dates further back than the four hundred years given by my 
landlady. 

St. Giles, the patron saint of cripples, lepers, etc., because, as 
the legend has it, he once refused to be cured of lameness, “the 
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better to mortify in him all fleshly appetites,” was a very popular 
saint, indeed, in all Europe, but particularly in England and 
Scotland. In England alone there are about one hundred and 
fifty churches dedicated to him; St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. 
Giles in the Fields, in London, being, perhaps, the best known. 

It was customary that St. Giles’s Church should be on the 
outskirts of the town, in order that cripples might more con- 
veniently come to and cluster around it. 

Each year a religious procession was held on the eve of St. 
Giles’s Day, and we read that when the time came for the proces- 
sion in Edinburgh in 1558, the populace were found to have stolen 
the wooden image of the saint usually carried on these occasions, 
and to have ignominiously burned it. A riot ensued, and after 
that we hear no more of any religious rites connected with St. 
Giles in Scotland. 

At the time of the procession in honor of St. Giles, people 
came from far and near and brought goods to sell; we read of 
various kings and queens granting to the people “the right to hold 
fairs,” at certain places on certain days. 

So we may see at Oxford the annual spectacle of a fair held 
in honor of a saint, in the street bearing his name and under the 
eaves of his church, while it is extremely doubtful if any of the 
participants have any idea of the one-time religious character of 
the celebration. 


-— 


CATHOLICS AND THE BOY SCOUTS. 


Y express declaration of its organizers and leaders, the Boy 
Scout Movement is non-sectarian. From this it follows, 
almost necessarily, that it involves or impinges upon religious 
principles. For unless some doubt had arisen, or unless it was 
feared that some doubt might arise, concerning the Boy Scouts on 
the score of religion, there would have been no need for the 
leaders of the Scout organization to declare explicitly its non- 
sectarian character. 

Catholics have, in fact, felt and expressed doubt as to what 
their attitude should be in regard to the Boy Scouts. In many 
cases the doubt has been resolved in favor of the Scouts; but in 
other cases it has turned to distrust or opposition. And from this 
has sprung the endeavor to provide for Catholic boys in some 
other way the undoubted benefits that the Scout society offers to 
its members. For instance, in the United States, there has been 
founded the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, concerning which we read in 
THE CaTHoLic Wortp for March, 1922: 
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It is an organization that gives to boys all that any other of 
a secular nature affords, and much more besides. For it is 
thoroughly and completely Catholic, as well as enthusiastically 
patriotic. Its pledge to the Flag of the country is supplemented 
by a pledge of Catholic loyalty and devotion. While securing 
for its members all the features of an athletic and social nature 
which they could find elsewhere, it also keeps alive the religious 
motive and contributes much to the development of character 
by means of the proper religious instruction. 


In France, in addition to, and alongside of, the Eclaireurs 
Unionistes, an association of Scouts organized and directed by 
Protestants, and the Eclaireurs de France, a non-sectarian off- 
shoot of the preceding, there has existed, since July, 1920, the 
Fédération des Scouts de France, an organization of Scouts which, 
while thoroughly Catholic and thoroughly French, is yet a perfect 
embodiment of the Scout spirit and system. It has won the high- 
est commendation from Sir Robert Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Boy Scouts, and has received the blessing and encouragement of 
Cardinal Dubois and of Pope Pius XI. 

The Fédération des Scouts de France owes its origin, accord- 
ing to a writer in Revue Apologétique (December 15, 1922), to the 
fact that the Scout spirit was for a long time regarded with 
suspicion by Catholics on account of its non-sectarianism, its 
vague deism, and its vague Christianity. To overcome these de- 
fects, while retaining the admittedly good features of the Scout 
system and securing the manifest advantages of affiliation with 
the original and authentic Scout body, it was deemed necessary 
to form an association of Scouts, composed of distinct Catholic 
units under Catholic direction. So the Fédération was organized. 

Certain modifications were made in the Scout formulas to 
render them acceptable even to the most exacting Catholics. Thus, 
for example, in the Scout Promise, where Baden-Powell’s text has, 
“I will do my best to do my duty to God and my country,” the text 
as adopted by the Fédération reads, “I will do my best, with the 
grace of God, to do my duty to God, to Church, and to country”; 
and in the Scout Law, as given by Baden-Powell, the sixth point 
is, “A Scout is a friend to animals,” for which the Fédération 
substitutes, “A Scout sees God in nature, and has a love for plants 
and animals.” 

But more important than any alteration in the Scout Promise 
or Scout Law is the fact that the Fédération des Scouts de France 
is composed of distinct Catholic units under Catholic direction, 
and is at the same time everywhere recognized as an organization 
of genuine Scouts, and not looked upon as a substitute. 











Editorial Comment. 


HE disedifying duel between Dr. Percy Stickney Grant and 
his putative ecclesiastical superior, Bishop Manning, is of 

comparatively small importance in itself. This is not the first 
time that disbelief and disobedience have been manifested with 
impunity in the Episcopal Church. And, ob- 
viously, it will not be the last time. It can Dr. Grant 
cause no surprise, amongst those who know and 
the situation, that an Episcopalian rector may Bishop Manning. 
continue to hold his position, while believing 
no more than a Unitarian or an agnostic, and while exercising as 
complete freedom from church authority as a Congregationalist 
minister or a “liberal” Rabbi. Presumably the Episcopal Church 
is committed to the belief in the divinity of Christ, but every well- 
informed member of that Church knows that numbers of its 
ministers, here and in England, do not believe that Christ is God. 
Furthermore, although the specific reason for the existence of the 
Episcopal Church, as distinct from other Protestant bodies, is the 
principle of Church authority, every Episcopalian congregation 
whose pastor has prestige and a large personal following is, to all 
intents and purposes, autonomous. If Dr. Grant’s trustees and 
vestry stand by him, his bishop may fulminate and anathematize, 
but Dr. Grant will continue to preach his unbelief to his heart’s 
content. 


E controversy, therefore, is important principally as dem- 

onstrating once again that the “Episcopal” Church is prac- 
tically Congregationalist. Each congregation, led by its minister, 
really determines what kind of worship it shall practise, and what 
creed, if any, it shall believe. In a few Episcopalian congrega- 
tions they have the “mass,” confession to a “priest,” devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and “benediction.” They follow that kind 
of worship because the pastor and the congregation think it well 
to do so, and not because the worship is prescribed by authority. 
If the same congregation, under the same pastor, should see 
reason to discontinue that kind of service, they would undeniably 
do so, equally without the authorization of any power higher than 
themselves. A stone’s throw away from them may be a rector 

vou. cxvi. 53 
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with his congregation, members of the same Episcopal Church, 
who think that the “high church” worship is 


Why a fanatical idiosyncrasy or idolatry. These 
“Episcopal” may prefer to follow a type of worship more 
Church? Protestant than the Lutheran, more austere 


than the Presbyterian. They may have no 
more Christian faith than a synagogue. It is significant that 
Rabbi Wise is one of those who have championed the cause of Dr. 
Grant against his bishop! 

In other words, the Episcopalian congregations follow their 
pastors—and their own opinions. The non-Episcopalian Prot- 
estant will say, “Why not?” because he has little or no concept of 
Church authority. But we should imagine that those who believe 
in a “Living Church,” having authority from Christ and the Apos- 
tles, would be somewhat disconcerted by every new proof of the 
fact that the “Episcopal” Church is really not Episcopal. Here 
and there, spasmodically, it may make a show of asserting its 
authority. But habitually, and consistently, the various congre- 
gations are loyal to their pastors, even at the cost of being disloyal 
to their bishop. One wonders why they call themselves Epis- 
copalians. An Episcopalian is, properly, one who believes in the 
authority of the episcopus, the bishop. 


OME months ago it seemed that the conflict between Dr. Grant 
and Bishop: Manning would take place upon the ground of the 
attitude of the Church towards divorce. But Dr. Grant sensed 
the fact that great numbers of people in his own Church who 
care nothing for doctrine, but have a linger- 


Grant’s ing distaste for divorce, would frown upon 
Strategic him if he broke with his Church in order to 
Victory. marry a woman twice divorced. So he 


‘maneuvered a bit and finally managed to 
choose his own terrain for the conflict. He chose the field of 
“heresy” rather than the field of “divorce,” and thereby seems to 
have saved for himself the support of many in his own church, 
as well as gaining the all-but-unanimous approval of the vast mass 
of American people who, while they know nothing about theology, 
instinctively consider every heretic a hero. A heresy trial in 
these days and in this country would infallibly mean a victory for 
the defendant, no matter what the verdict of the court might be. 
The bishop would rather fight Dr. Grant, if fight he must, on the 
ground of remarriage after divorce than on the ground of the 
divinity of Christ. But, in the first skirmish, he has been out- 
generalled. 
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Bishop Manning, recognizing this fact, is proceeding in a very 
gingerly way. Dr. Grant made statements in a sermon which can 
only be understood as a denial of the divinity of Christ, the corner- 
stone doctrine of Christianity. The bishop wrote to him asking 
him “to retract or to resign.” In his reply to the bishop, Dr. Grant 
reiterated his heresies, in somewhat more guarded language. The 
bishop, answering in a public speech, without mentioning Dr. 
Grant’s name, contented himself with a veiled challenge “to ex- 
press the denial in words clear, courageous, and unambiguous.” 
In that case, adds the bishop, “no one need have the least fear 
that the Church . . . will fail to take definite action, and the 
whole body of the clergy and people of this Church will approve 
and support such action.” But The Churchman asks, tartly, 
“Since when was he given authority to speak for the whole 
Church? The Episcopal Church will do no such thing.” 


ND then comes the most amazing statement of the entire 
controversy. “At this moment,” continues The Churchman, 

“Bishop William Montgomery Brown is making ‘clear, courageous, 
and unambiguous denials,’ not only of the Di- 
vinity of Christ, but of the existence of God. An 
When the case came before the House of Atheist 
Bishops in Portland, last September, the Bishop! 
bishops refused to do what Dr. Manning now 
declares the Church will do. Far more charitable than that, more 
tolerant and more wise, the bishops decided that Bishop Brown 
is rather to be pitied than persecuted.” 

“Charitable?” Perhaps charitable to the atheistic bishop. 
But is there no charity for the people who look to the House of 
Bishops for guidance? The Episcopal Church is a strange repre- 
sentative of the Christ, Who, though full of charity, spoke “as One 
having authority, and not like the Scribes or Pharisees.” Both 
the bishop and the Doctor might well ponder that sentence. 

The controversy is “pie” for the paragraphers. The vacil- 
lations of the bishop entertain them: “Bishop Manning seems to 
be retreating from his previous position, if we may borrow a 
phrase from Mr. Dooley, ‘as fast as his hands and knees can 
carry him.’ Such things are handled more easily in the sporting 
world. In the prize ring, for instance, it is the custom to throw 
in a sponge, rather than to write a letter.” 


UT if Bishop Manning is back-pedaling, Dr. Grant is quib- 
bling. His bishop asked him to say, point blank, whether or 
not he believes that Christ is God. He answers, “I believe that 
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Jesus is the portrait of the Invisible God, the perfect revelation 
of my Heavenly Father ... But I cannot 

Verbal make as my own either the Platonist or Aris- 
Fencing. totelian explanation of the metaphysical re- 
lation between Our Lord and the Father. I 
. do not know what that metaphysical relationship may be and I 
know that no one else on earth knows.” This, of course, is only 
throwing dust in the air. The bishop had not asked him whether 
he was a Platonist or an Aristotelian, but merely if he were a 
Christian; had questioned him, not about his metaphysics, but 
about his religion. Presumably, the bishop wants to know 
whether Dr. Grant, in his prayer (public, if not private), says, “O 
Jesus Christ, Thou art my God. I adore Thee.” That is simple 
enough. But Dr. Grant will not answer a simple question simply. 
* He forgets the admonition of Our Savior, “Let your speech be, 
yea, yea; nay, nay.” He prefers to talk about Plato and Aristotle 
and metaphysics. His answer is reminiscent—or rather, it is an 
apparent quotation—of a statement of Lyman Abbott, who said, 
some years ago, “With the metaphysical relationship of Jesus 
with the Infinite, I cannot be concerned.” Which means in plain 
language, “I do not believe that Christ is God, and I do not adore 
Him as God.” It is curious to note how these modernists, who so 
roundly condemn what they call the shifty mentality and the dis- 
ingenuous conscience of the orthodox are really shifty and dis- 
ingenuous themselves. We have observed the modernist con- 
science for some years now, and we find it almost always tricky. 
When the modernist is not tricking his bishop, he is tricking him- 
self. Why doesn’t Dr. Grant say, “I have ceased to believe in the 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion. I need not be 
asked to resign. I! voluntarily relinquish the charge that was be- 
stowed upon me by the Protesiani Episcopal Church. I invite my 
congregation and my followers to come together, and build me a 
new and independent church. I will be beholden to no church 
whose authorized representative informs me that my ideas and 
my actions are an embarrassment to the Church. I cannot recant, 
and I will not wait to be asked to resign.” This, at least, would 
be honest. But it would be uncomfortable. And Dr. Grant is 
rather comfortably situated. 
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E have said that Dr. Grant shifted the ground of battle from 
morals to “dogma.” And wisely, for his moral principles 
are more shaky than his doctrinal principles. Months ago, in a 
full-page interview in the New York Sunday World, he said, speak- 
ing in defense of divorce: “The home is a sacred institution, and 
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our greatest problem is to save it from collapse. But how? The 
answer of the dogmatists is to enforce a formula. . . . The an- 
swer of the Scientists is to study the new con- 
Elastic ditions, to discover how they came about and 
Ethics. to attempt to adjust our thinking to the new 
demands of life.”” To the careless reader, that 
statement may sound well. But what does it mean? The “for- 
mula” which the “dogmatists” propose is a plain statement of 
Jesus Christ, “Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry an- 
other, committeth adultery, and he that marrieth her that is put 
away committeth adultery.” Call that statement a “formula” if 
you will, and damn those who quote it by naming them “dog- 
matists.” But remember that the “formula” came first from the 
mouth of Jesus Christ. Is Christ a “dogmatist”? And are they 
“dogmatists” who quote Christ literally? Dr. Grant says, “Jesus 
is the perfect revelation of my Heavenly Father. When I ask 
myself, ‘What is God like?’ I can only answer, ‘He is like 
Jesus.’” But was it not Jesus Who said, “If any man will not 
hear the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and the 
publican.” 


HE ethical principle itself, of “studying the new conditions and 
trying to adjust our thinking to the new demands of life,” is 
precisely what the politicians call “keeping your ear to the 
ground.” First you find out what the mass of the people are 
thinking and doing, and then you “adjust your thinking” to suit 
the “conditions.” But suppose that the age is what Christ called 
“a wicked and adulterous generation.” Will you then “adjust 
your thinking” to conform to its standards? Jesus found His 
own age scandalously loose as regards divorce. Some of the rab- 
binical teachers were permitting divorce for as trivial reasons as 
are now alleged at Reno. “From the beginning it had not been 
so.” Should He have said: “We are no longer 

The at the beginning. We have advanced since 
Uncompromising the times of the patriarchs. Let us adjust our 
Christ. minds to the new way of living?” Rather He 

said that one who marries a divorced woman 

is an adulterer, and the woman is an adulteress. If Dr. Grant 
thinks we have advanced away from that “formula,” let him say 
so plainly. Why blame the “dogmatists”—-why not blame Christ 
for not telling us when His “formula” would cease to be operative. 
The dogmatists may be stupid, but they are honest. They think 
that Christ meant what He said. And they think that what He 
said is valid forever. If we must “advance,” they consider it 
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better to advance by catching up with Christ, than by running 
away from Him. 

Incidentally, it would be interesting to know whether Our 
Savior’s teaching on divorce has any connection with Dr. Grant’s 
doubt of His divinity. If so, it would not be the first time that an 
alleged difficulty about a creed turned out to be, in reality, a 
difficulty about a commandment. 


PEAKING of the creed leads us to remark that the favorite 
sport of writers and orators and poets (the kind who wish to 
capture the popular fancy, by adapting their minds to the new 
conditions) is to whack the “creeds.” During the war, every- 
body had his fling at the “Hun.” Now, every- 
Cramped body has his fling at the “creed.” The latest 
By is Edwin Markham. He writes a poem on 
A Creed? Abraham Lincoln—a good enough poem, by 
the way—in which he says that Lincoln was 
not “cramped by a creed.” Now the one conspicuous feature of 
Lincoln’s life—at least of his political life—was that he considered 
himself to be, not cramped, but directed by, and limited by a 
creed. His political creed was the Constitution. During the war, 
when Lincoln’s ‘generals were blundering, his Cabinet unsym- 
pathetic, and his Congress recalcitrant, he must many times have 
been tempted to “drive a horse and four” through the Constitu- 
tion; but, unlike some lesser executives, he always recognized the 
limits to his actions, fixed by the Constitution. And we find no 
record of his complaining of being “cramped” by the national 
creed. ; 
The thoughtless chorus of creed-haters will perhaps say that 
a man must have a political creed, but that he must on no account 
have a theological creed. Why not? What isacreed? A creed 
is nothing more or less than a set of fundamental principles. . And 
must a man have fundamental principles in politics and none in 
religion? If government must be orderly, why must réligion be 
chaotic? We fear that some famous poets succumb to the tempta- 
tion to use the clichés of the man-in-the-street, in order to make 
appeal to his mind, and thence to his purse. 

We wonder if these people ever read a creed. “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth”— is there 
anything cramping in that creed? “And in Jesus Christ His only 
Son our Lord.” Does it “cramp” one to believe in Christ? Or in 
a life beyond the grave? Or in any other article of the creed? 

We might be tempted to say that the only man who is not 
cramped by a creed is the atheist. Would Mr. Markham insinuate 
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that Lincoln was an atheist? But after all, the atheist is more 
cramped by his creed than we are by ours. The atheist is “cribbed, 
cabined, and confined” to this world, for he swears there is no 
other. We are infinitely less cramped than he, because, besides 
this world, we have another larger world in which to “live and 
move and have our being.” 

The atheist expects to be cramped in his six feet of earth, 
while we shall be at large through the unbounded realm of an 
eternal kingdom. Strange that a poet cannot see that the only 
man who is cramped is the man who has no creed. For the poet 
is, par excellence, the man who believes. He believes in things 
he cannot see. He believes in things he perhaps cannot prove. 
If he believes nothing, if he has no creed, he is no poet. 


_ 
_— 





E MANCHESTER GUARDIAN of January 12th has a signifi- 
icant paragraph on the general attitude of ex-soldiers towards 
war: “The British Legion, the official organ of the federated or- 
ganizations of British ex-service men, says a word that was much 
needed. One of the grossest falsehoods kept 
Never up in a large part of the press during the war, 
Again. at the expense of soldiers in the field, was 
the constant suggestion that they rather liked 
their job, that it was all a sort of jovial picnic, and that they were 
rather disappointed than otherwise when it attained its object 
and came to an end. Since the war this has been succeeded by 
the corresponding suggestion that ex-soldiers, as a body, tend to 
favour bellicose policies, look forward with complacency to future 
wars, and withhold sympathy from movements for the utter 
abolition of war and meanwhile for abstention from Jingoism and 
all its works. On the contrary, the ex-service men, apart from a 
few professional soldiers, form everywhere the most convinced 
peace party in the world. As the British Legion says, ‘the ex- 
service men of Europe support the League of Nations and are 
moving towards closer coédperation for the purpose of preserving 
peace and making the world safer for themselves and their wives 
and children to live in.’” 








Recent Events. 


THE FRENCH IN THE RUHR. 


“Just one month ago to-day,” said General Degoutte, the 
French Commander to a representative of the Associated Press, on 
February 11th, “I gave orders to my troops to enter the Ruhr, and 
never, until Germany makes adequate settlement for the frightful 
wrongs and damages inflicted upon my country, will I order them 
to withdraw.” “Never” is a strong word, but owing, at least in 
some degree, to the assistance of England and the United States, 
France now has the upperhand—or should one say the whip 
hand?—over Germany, and is free to indulge in strong language. 
Her course of action in occupying the Ruhr is openly condemned 
by England, and the decision of the American Government to 
withdraw its remaining troops from the occupied district is com- 
monly taken as a sign of its disapproval of French policy. “Right 
and might are ours,” the General goes on, “and we shall win. 
We occupied the Ruhr without shedding a drop of blood.” That 
may have been because the might, at any rate, was all on one side. 
He continues: “Germany will never fight unless she is stronger, or 
believes she is stronger, than her adversary. . . . She pleaded and 
begged for an armistice under circumstances in which the Allies 
would have considered they had just begun to fight. . . . I sol- 
emnly warn Germany, if a single one of my soldiers is harmed 
and she forces another battle on us she will not stay our hands 
by crying ‘Kamerad!’ It will be a fight to a finish—a complete 
knockout.” Isn’t this the kind of bluster that, before and during 
the World War, we used to associate with “Huns”? 


THE Pope AND PEACE. 


Such manifestations of belligerency rather bear out His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI., who, in his recent Encyclical, said: “Public 
life of peoples is still surrounded by a dense fog of hatred and 
reciprocal distrusts and offenses.” Peace does not lie that way. 
The Holy Father directs mankind in the way of true peace when 
he says: “It is necessary and urgent first of all to pacify hearts 
and souls. We need a peace that shall be not only exterior and 
purely formal, but that will descend into the hearts of men to 
unite, soothe, anc reopen them to mutual fraternal benevolence 
and affection.” Again, referring to the disordered condition of 
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the world, the Pope says: “Weapons have been laid down by the 
belligerents of yesterday, but here are fresh horrors and fresh 
fears of war in the Near East. . . . Rivalry and strife continue 
still over all the immense theater of the World War.” The Pope 
is no pessimist. He has the optimism that is borne of Christian 
faith, hope, and love; but he has, too, perhaps unequalled facilities 
for ascertaining and judging conditions throughout the world 
and forecasting the trend of events. We may be sure it was not 
without good reason that His Holiness, in a recent letter to Car- 
dinal Pompili, Vicar of Rome, expressed the desire that the faith- 
ful “beseech God to save humanity from fresh tribulations and 
lead the peoples and Governments back to feelings of fraternity 
and equity.” Peoples and Governments—which of the two, peo- 
ple or Government, is more wanting in feelings of fraternity and 
equity? 
JAPAN AND THE VATICAN. 


About the first of the year it was confidently expected that 
permanent diplomatic relati¢ns would shortly be established by 
an exchange of missions between Japan and the Holy See. In 
fact, Japan was reported ready to name as her envoy to the Vat- 
ican Yoyu Matsuoka, a graduate of the University of Oregon, 
and the Vatican’s representative is said to have already arrived 
in Japan. It appears now, however, that the Government’s plan 
has been defeated. Owing, it is said, to strong opposition on the 
part of the Buddhist priests, the majority party in the Diet has 
changed front and killed the project, which it has hitherto sup- 
ported, by excluding it from the budget. 


ANTICLERICALISM IN MEXICO AND GUATEMALA, 


These negotiations of the pagan Japanese Government with 
the Holy See are in strange contrast with the active hostility re- 
cently displayed by the “Liberal” Government of Catholic Mexico 
and the equally “Liberal” Government of Catholic Guatemala, the 
former of which has expelled the Most Rev. Ernesto Filippi, the 
Apostolic Delegate, while the latter has exiled its archbishop, the 
Most Rev. Aloysius Munoz. In each case, flimsy charges of perni- 
cious political activity were trumped up against the prelate, and 
were made the ostensible basis of the Government’s order of 
expulsion. 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


The municipal officers of Prague have announced their inten- 
tion of changing the name of Marianska Ulice (“Holy Mary 
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Street”) to “Hoover Avenue.” The reason they assign for their 
decision is gratitude for the American relief work. What their 
reason really is, we can only surmise. Naturally, the Catholics of 
Prague, urged by loyalty to the Blessed Virgin, have protested 
against the change. It is to be hoped that no one will be foolish 
enough to interpret this protest as ingratitude to Mr. Hoover, who 
knows well the esteem in which he is held by Catholics, from the 
Pope down. 


WITH THE FAscisTs IN ITALY. 


On account of the peculiar relations subsisting between the 
Vatican and the Italian Government, Catholics naturally observe 
with interest the activities of the Fascist party under the direction 
of their leader, Premier Mussolini. Though it came into power 
by a virtual revolution, the Fascist party is committed to peace, 
so that it may direct all its efforts to the internal reconstruction 
of Italy. It is intensely national, and its recent condemnation by 
the Communists in Russia should be sufficient denial of the report | 
of a pending alliance between the Fascists and Bolshevists. And 
the Fascists evidently will not tolerate a divided loyalty, for 
their Great Council has decreed that Masons can no longer belong 
to the Fascist party. There are two bodies of Masons in Italy, 
one attached to the French Grand Orient and the other adhering 
to the Scottish Rite. The Fascist ban is directed at both. Raolo 
Palermi, Grand Master of the Scottish Rite Masons, professes to 
see in it a heavy blow at democracy in Italy. The Masons seem to 
think that non-religious schools are an essential to democracy, 
and that Mussolini is approaching closer and closer to the idea 
of a Catholic State, replacing the Crucifix in the State schools 
and making religious instruction compulsory. Even if such 
things be true, the Popular, or Catholic, party does not seem to 
regard Fascismo altogether without distrust. It has been able 
thus far to lend strong support to Mussolini’s program. But any 
serious encroachment upon its interests would mean the with- 
drawal of that support. For example, Don Sturzo, leader of the 
Catholic party, is reported to have said that he would go over to 
the opposition forces ii the system of proportional representation 
should be abandoned in the new electoral reform law. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 





The following news dispatch appeared in the New York Eve- 
ning Post of Feb. 3d: “An earthquake of unusual magnitude was 
recorded to-day on the seismograph of Georgetown University. 
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The Rev. Father Tondorf in charge of the insirument described 
the disturbance as of tremendous proportions.” And this: “Vio- 
lent earth shocks were recorded on the seismograph at St. Ignatius 
College observatory here [Cleveland] to-day, Father F. L. Oden- 
bach, in charge of the observatory, announced. . . . Father Oden- 
bach said the shocks were the most violent ever recorded at his 
observatory.” And again: “Shocks were recorded by the seis- 
mograph at the Museum of Natural History [New York], begin- 
ning at 11 o’clock and lasting with unusual violence for two and 
a half hours. The seismograph at Fordham University [New 
York] also recorded the quake.” Thus, three out of four of these 
reports on Feb. 3d came from Jesuit institutions. The next day, 
Feb. 4th, the New York World had a long account of “Seven Tidal 
Waves in Hawaii After Violent Quake Is Recorded Through U. S.,” 
while The New York Times carried a story headed, “Pacific Bed 
Is Torn By Terrific Quake.” To the seismographic records re- 
ported on the preceding day, The World adds one from Regis Col- 
lege, of Denver, another Jesuit institution. It would look as if 
these Jesuits, most Catholic of Catholics, are not in the least 
afraid to seek out and disclose the facts of science, even if they do 
shy at the mere, unproved theories of some scientists. 


ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


At the convention of the Subscription Book Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, held recently in Chicago, Mr. George C. Buxton, a pub- 
lisher of that city, furnished some interesting statistics in regard 
to the Bible. 


Approximately 8,000,000 Bibles are printed annually in this 
country and Canada [said Mr. Buxton], and 35,000,000 through- 
out the world. Assuming as approximately correct that the 
earth contains 1,500,000,000 inhabitants, it is evident that all the 
Bibles ever printed would supply almost half of the individuals 
of the globe with a copy and each of the earth’s 300,000,000 
families with more than two copies. There is, however, no 
way of knowing how many Bibles of the total printed in his- 
tory are in existence to-day and the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, of course, has not been uniform among nations and tribes 
of men. 

There are more exact statistics regarding the distribution of 
Bibles in the United States. In a population of 115,000,000, it 
is estimated by Dr. J. S. Kirkbride of the American Bible Soci- 
ety that about 80,000,000 people own Bibles. This leaves 35,- 
000,000 who do not possess a copy of the Scriptures. In a total 
of 23,000,000 families, 15,800,000 have Bibles. 
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These figures do not reflect with exactness the religious situa- 
tion. The American people are inherently religious. Though 
there are 7,200,000 families without Bibles, I believe there are 
few individuals who at some time in their lives have not had 
Bible instruction or who have not constant opportunity for 
reading the Scriptures. 


Unfortunately, these statistics throw no light on the number 
of Bible-readers who are also Bible-believers. In the Catholic 
Church, the latter equal or exceed the former in number. But, of 
course, the Catholic Church possesses no Schools of Biblical Dis- 
section, as the late Father Drum used to describe them. 


JUDGE AND Jury Out oF Bounps. 


A jury in Kings County Court (State of New York) has just 
rendered a verdict that has aroused much comment, in the case 
of a man tried before it on a charge of murder. The defendant, it 
was admitted, had killed a man, with an ax. The defendant’s 
seven-year-old daughter testified that this man had several times 
lured her into a cellar and assaulted her. The defendant pleaded 
the unwritten law in justification for killing the man. And the 
jury’s verdict was “Not Guilty.” According to the published re- 
ports, the judge who presided at the trial approved the verdict, 
saying the defendant was right in taking the law into his own 
hands. Now, no matter how atrocious the dead man’s offense 
was, no matter how great the defendant’s provocation to kill him, 
no matter how deep our sympathy for the defendant, this verdict, 
with the judge’s comment thereon, will not be received without 
apprehension by thoughtful citizens. For it seems to be a recog- 
nition by a jury, with judicial approbation, of the “unwritten 
law.” And New York does not recognize, and has no need to 
recognize, the “unwritten law.” The acknowledged law of the 
State is amply sufficient for the trial of those charged with mur- 
der. It clearly defines the nature and degrees of the crime and 
determines the penalties therefor. And the jury’s duty is to try 
any given case on its own merits and to base their verdict on the 
evidence offered at the trial, while the judge should take care that 
both trial and verdict are in accordance with the law. No fault 
could be found if the jury had decided, from the evidence, that, 
owing to the circumstances, the defendant was so crazed at the 
time as to be irresponsible for the act of killing. But there was 
no warrant for a verdict based on the unwritten law. Neither 
was there any warrant for the judge’s declaration that the de- 
fendant was right in taking the law into his own hands. 








Mew Books. 


CLOISTER AND OTHER POEMS. By Rev. Charles L. O’Donnel}, 

C.S.C. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

There is little verse of this quality being written in America 
to-day; in fact, now that Alice Meynell’s voice is still, there is little 
being written anywhere. Not that Father O’Donnell’s muse is a 
twin of Mrs. Meynell’s, though they have so many resemblances. 
Both poets have drawn their inspiration from the inexhaustible 
treasure-house of their Catholic faith, but a Celtic fire gleams 
through the poems in Cloister, while Mrs. Meynell’s songs are 
lit with the white light of intellectuality. A similar simplicity of 
diction characterizes both, a simplicity which is often the vésture 
of a profound subtlety, as in Father O’Donnell’s line, “Faith, seal 
our useless eyes.” The simplicity which marks the opening poem, 
“Cloister,” is wholly Franciscan and Umbrian, expressive of that 
delight in austere ungauded loveliness, of that content which is not 
satiety, which was theirs of whom it is written: 


Earth beauteous and bare to lie upon, 
Lit by the little candle of the sun. 


The wind gone daily sweeping like a broom— 
For these vast hearts it was a little room. 


For Father O’Donnell the whole of nature has, as it has to 
most true poets, this office of speaking things not said with 
tongues. The setting sun, for instance, is at once symbolic of the 
prodigal son and of “Love’s Prodigal,” who 


Came home on bloodless feet 
To His Father’s house and festival 
And the right hand seat. 


From one to whom fallen leaves and mountains and harvest 
fields are eloquent of eternal thoughts we accept without surprise 
so exquisite a thing as “After Mass” and the almost medieval 
“Partus Virginis.” “The Ballad of St. Christopher” has that com- 
bination of simplicity and dramatic effect to which this metrical 
form is so admirably adapted, and of which the most successful 
literary examples are Chesterton’s “Don John of Austria” and 
“The Ballad of the White Horse.” Father O’Donnell’s “St. Chris- 
topher” resembles the second of these not only in form, but in 
elevation of thought and in Catholic feeling. 
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INDIA OLD AND NEW. By Sir Valentine Chirol. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

Sir Valentine Chirol, who was formerly director of the for- 
eign department of the London Times, shows in this book how 
dangerous and false is that saying of Kipling that East and West 
shall never meet. The closing sentence of the book under review 
is this: 

In India, where East and West meet as nowhere else, Britain 
has lighted a beacon which, if she keep it burning, will show 
both the way of escape from a more disastrous conflict than 
that from which the West has just emerged battered and 
bleeding. .. . 


What is this “beacon”? The so-called “Indian Parliament” 
that was established by a royal proclamation in 1921, at Delhi, 
India? Sir Valentine draws attention to the solemn words of 
King George that formed a preamble to the inauguration of this 
parliament: 


For years—it may be for generations—patriotic and loyal 
Indians have dreamed of Swaraj [self-rule] for their mother- 
land. To-day you have the beginnings of Swaraj within my 
Empire, and the widest scope and ample opportunity for 
progress to the liberty which my other Dominions enjoy. 


When this imperial message was promulgated, India was 
starting the non-codperation movement, under the direction of 
Gandhi. The movement went on gathering strength, despite the 
imperial promise of better things, and the opening of the infant 
parliament. Lloyd George put Gandhi in jail. The movement 
changed its complexion; the nationalists began talking of Kemal 
Pasha. “Gandhi has failed, but Kemal has triumphed,” they are 
saying now all over India, “Englishmen pay but scant attention 
to spiritual principles such as Mahatma Gandhi was promulgat- 
ing; but to such tactics as Kemal employs, they respond imme- 
diately.” And so on. 

The revolutionary movement in India has not ended. Per- 
haps it has only begun. These are truly baffling times for English 
statesmanship in the East. Sir Valentine perceives the danger. 
He shows, on every page, an uncanny knowledge of Indian history 
and politics. But he has not the impartial attitude of the true 
historian or political philosopher. He is first and foremost a 
British Imperialist. To him the Empire is as sacred as Mother 
Church was to a devout Englishman before the Protestant revolt. 
The British Imperialist believes that the Empire is a divine agency 
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to unite mankind, East and West of the Suez. Who can forget 
the teachings of Cecil Rhodes? 

It is not surprising, then, that to Sir Valentine such Indian 
revolutionary patriots as Gandhi, Lajpat Rai, Har Dayal (as he 
was till 1917), Arabinda Gosh, Sarojini Naidu, and the Ali 
Brothers, should appear incomprehensible. Educated in England 
and Continental Europe, they ought to be friends of the British 
Empire; yet they are the very ones who want to make India purely 
Indian. Recall Sinn Fein and the Celtic Revival in Ireland. 
India is now in a Sinn Fein mood. 

However, no matter what view one may take of India’s 
various problems, one is sure to regard this as an important and 
valuable publication. 


THE SOCIAL TREND. By Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: 

The Century Co. $1.75. 

Those familiar with Professor Ross’s writings will know what 
to expect from him in this collection of essays. He runs true to 
form both in style and content. It is not his logic or his scholar- 
ship, but his rapid, informal style, gathering momentum from 
sweeping statements and metaphors of the most striking sort, 
that carries the reader along with him. For, in spite of the fact 
that Dr. Ross is professor of sociology in the University of Wis- 
consin, this book is not a scholarly product. There is too much 
exaggeration, too much easy assertion, too many short cuts that 
avoid the devious paths of accuracy, to bring the work, as a whole, 
within the requirements of scholarship. 

Along with much that is illuminating by way of analysis, and 
with the advocacy of much that is based on sound principles, 
Professor Ross gives his readers some distorted pictures. Un- 
satisfactory labor conditions are laid almost entirely to selfishness 
and cynical disregard for others on the part of employers. There 
is no attempt to outline the difficulties to be overcome by well- 
intentioned employers, men who are no more selfish or cynical 
than the rest of us, who are striving in good faith to better labor 
conditions. The responsibility of consumers is not mentioned. 
Wholesale condemnation and imputation of greed and selfishness 
will not aid in the solution of the problem. 

On the question of the restriction of births, it is Dr. Ross 
who exhibits cynicism and tacitly upholds selfishness. He states 
that millions upon millions of American married couples “are 
regulating the size of their families, and this by other means than 
marital abstinence. Nor is there any prospect that the situation 
will improve.” And later: “If such deliberate limitation of fam- 
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ily size is a sin, then what an appalling prospect of Divine dis- 
pleasure opens up! For, with further reductions in the mortality 
rate, an increasing proportion of American parents, an increasing 
proportion of the members of the white race, an increasing num- 
ber of the peoples of the globe will either have to violate what 
they are assured is God’s law or else multiply until it will be 
necessary to hang out on our planet the ‘Standing Room Only’ 
sign.” There is no condemnation here of restriction of births by 
other means than abstinence. Moreover, in the interests of schol- 
arship, Dr. Ross should take the trouble to ascertain exactly the 
teaching of the Church as to what is sin, and what is not, in rela- 
tion to this matter. 


SHORT STORIES OF AMERICA. Edited by Robert L. Ramsay. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.44. 

ENGLISH SHORT STORIES. FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. (Everyman’s Library.) New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

Here are two excellent collections of specimens of that art 
in which our own time excels. Professor Ramsay’s volume is de- 
signed for the use of the classroom, and this purpose has led him 
to include a well condensed and very clear outline of the accepted 
procedure in short-story teaching. His collection is so finely 
representative, however, that it will undoubtedly be purchased by 
general readers, as well as by students of this special technique. 
Under the division, “Stories of the Frontier,” he has published 
tales by Bret Harte, Mary Murfree, Maurice Thompson, Hamlin 
Garland, and Helen R. Martin. The “Stories of Social Heritage” 
seem, perhaps, less well chosen. “Stories of the Spirit-of Place,” 
however, and “Stories of Communal Consciousness” raise the 
average of the collection with masterpieces from the pens of Jack 
London, William Allen White, and O. Henry. A completely repre- 
sentative anthology of America’s classic achievements in this field 
would have to be much larger than this modest volume. Con- 
sidering the limitations imposed by scant space, Professor Ramsay 
has chosen admirably. 

The Everyman volume represents a wider range in time, and 
includes a much less homogeneous and much richer group. The 
crystallized form which marks the modern American short story 
is here replaced, in many cases, by the much less rigidly deter- 
mined technique of tale and fantasy. The thirty-six examples. 
comprise, among others, such different masterpieces as the delec- 
table Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, Defoe’s In Defense of 
His Right, Sir Walter Scott’s stately turiller, The Tapestried 
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Chamber, and De Quincey’s impredicable and immortal Levana 
and Our Ladies of Sorrow, as well as works by Dickens, Rossetti, 
Quiller-Couch, Hudson, Hardy, De La Mare, Walpole, and Gals- 
worthy. Perhaps the first thought at such a plenteous table 
should not be of some missing delicacy: but even this fine collec- 
tion is surely incomplete without at least one story by the greatest 
of all moderns—by preference Youth or The Secret Sharer. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF HISTORY. By 
James T. Shotwell, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $4.00. 

The series, “Records of Civilization,” of which this volume 
forms part, has a twofold purpose: to make accessible in English 
those sources of the history of Europe which are of prime im- 
portance for understanding the development of Western civiliza- 
tion; and to indicate some of the more significant results of scholar- 
ship in the field covered. The present volume has grown out of 
an introduction to a proposed collection of texts from medieval 
and modern historians. At the outset, the author tells us, he had 
no notion of writing a history of antique historiography, but the 
absence of any satisfactory general survey covering this particular 
field led to enlargement in scope and general comment, until the 
book assumed its present form. 

When Professor Shotwell treats of the history of the Greeks 
and Romans, we follow him with pleasure and interest, but when 
he speaks of the Jews or Christians, he at once manifests his 
rationalistic bias and prejudice. His thesis is that the authority 
of a revealed religion, while it may dictate the conduct of the 
present, must needs falsify the past. He says: “In its own eyes, 
it is lord of circumstance and master of phenomena; and the 
records of the centuries must come to its standards, not it to 
theirs.” According to his viewpoint, Judaism and Christianity 
“erected a well-nigh insurmountable obstacle to scientific inquiry, 
which has taken almost nineteen centuries to surmount.” Ina 
word, the believer in a revelation cannot be a scientific historian, 
because he starts with presuppositions. 

The author asserts that modern critical scholarship has now 
discarded all Messianic prophecy, on the basis that the texts so 
confidently cited as foretelling the life of Jesus had no such pur- 
pose in the minds of their authors. The allegorical interpretation 
alone makes them plausible, and, of course, it does nothing but 
twist the texts out of their real and original meaning. He quotes 
Origen as a past master in this art of allegorizing, and with him 
every Christian writer from St. Augustine to Bossuet is ruled out 
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of court on the plea that their historical writing is theological— 
and, therefore, false. 

We found this a disappointing book, for it pretends to be fair 
and impartial, and yet on every page the writer proves his inability 
even to state fairly the position of those historians who dare write 
without denying the Christian faith. His dogmatism is never 
strengthened by argument; it relies solely upon assertions. Quod 
gratis asseritur, gratis negatur is a very true adage of the schools. 


THE CAVEMAN WITHIN US. By William J. Fielding. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

This book is based on the assumption that man has been 
slowly evolved from the mammals—and, back through millions 
and millions of years, from simple unicellular structures. In 
this mighty and most ignoble journey, fierce appetites were en- 
gendered, ferocious instincts developed, base desires nurtured 
and pampered. These primordial, half-instinctive savageries are 
latent in us to-day. They constitute “the Caveman within us,” 
and though pushed into the background by the culture and self- 
restraint of a few beggarly centuries’ civilization, they await 
merely the tempting opportunity to awaken in all their primitive 
intensity. Mr. Fielding attempts no proof of those sweeping as- 
sertions. His robust faith enables him not merely to move, but 
even to swallow, mountains. We, however, should like to see 
some tangible proofs advanced for these theorems. They are cer- 
tainly not to be bolstered up by fantastic experiments made on 
newly born babies (see p. 19). 

Since, in Mr. Fielding’s view, our origin is so base, no wonder 
that he is in full sympathy with the eugenic craze; no wonder 
that he maintains that contraceptive information should be given 
to “married people of the less effective social groups” (p. 232). 
Again we beg leave to dissent. We, who believe ourselves only a 
little less than the angels, loathe and repudiate such disgusting 
practices. They are merely criminality white-washed with a 
veneer of pseudo-science, and they open the door wide to all 
kinds of evil living. 

Our author’s hot and glowing enthusiasms for the “Cave- 
man” make him unjust towards the genius. Indeed, he seems 
rather anxious to pull the genius off his pedestal, and minimize 
his achievements. For Mr. Fielding amasses a considerable num- 
ber of examples with a view to proving that the genius is subject 
to the tyranny of the “Caveman” and approaches perilously near 
insanity. The first statement means no more than that the genius 
is a man, and subject to human infirmity like his humbler breth- 
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ren. As regards the second insinuation, Mr. Fielding has not 
shown that insanity is commoner among persons of commanding 
talents than among mediocrities. And if this were shown, the 
induction that genius is allied to insanity would still be quite pre- 
mature. Numerous scholars and savants owed their breakdown 
entirely to their own imprudence. 

It is no surprise to us, either, to learn that St. Paul was an 
epileptic and a visionary; that “hallucinations were the main- 
spring of the achievements of Joan of Arc”; . . . that “Francis of 
Assisi . . . reacted to the mystic influences of his environment 
by having visions” (p. 301). How foolish these benighted de- 
votees were, to permit themselves to be deluded by their morbid 
fancies and supersensitive nerves! And yet, from a purely 
worldly and vulgar point of view, they made some stir in the 
world, and powerfully deflected the currents of history. But the 
disciples of Mr. Fielding, carefully selected according to the new- 
est axioms of eugenics, well schooled in “sanity in sex,” and 
thoroughly posted concerning “the Caveman within them,” will 
no doubt do far better—and their development will be prodigious, 
provided infinite zons are conceded for the process. 

This book is altogether unfit for those who are not wise 
enough to see its pretentious folly—and the wise need not read it. 


UNITY AND ROME. By Rev. Edmund S. Middleton, D.D. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Dr. Middleton has little new to say on the subject of reunion, 
but he shows good common sense in rejecting the many schemes 
proposed by his brethren in England and in America, such as the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, the proposed concordat between the Epis- 
copalians and the Congregationalists, the persistent courting of 
the Eastern Church, and the like. He says over and over again 
that “there can be no true unity without Rome”; that “in the dis- 
cussion of unity Rome must take the first place, because it is hers 
by divine right.” But why, then, does not our friend at once 
become a Catholic and obey, as he ought, the infallible and supreme 
head of the Church of Christ? Apparently, all he asks the Popes 
to do is to abandon their present imperialistic system of govern- 
ment (whatever that may mean), to acknowledge the validity of 
Anglican orders, and to allow others than Italians to rule the 
Church. 

It is rather pathetic to find the writer apologizing to his 
brethren for his apparent disloyalty to his Church. But they all 
do it—even Lord Halifax in his latest utterance. There is no 
reason for his fears. He might deny to-morrow the divinity of 
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Christ, question the virgin birth, advocate divorce, birth-control, 
and other pagan doctrines and practices, and still be eligible to the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s, London, or the Bishopric of Durham, Eng- 
land. We have met in these United States a few of our writer’s 
friends who hold most firmly the doctrines of papal supremacy 
and infallibility, but still remain in their heresy and schism the 
better to Catholicize their weaker and ignorant brethren. A little 
logic in their make-up, and these men and women would be the 
best Catholics in the world. 


SPIRITISM AND COMMON SENSE. By C. M. de Heredia, S.J. 

New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 

Father de Heredia’s book comes opportunely, after Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s lectures. Dr. Doyle reminded New Yorkers that we ought 
to be proud of our State because it saw the birth of spiritualism 
through the Fox sisters at Hidesville. The Fox sisters confessed 
that they were deceivers, and then recanted their confession. Yet 
they are the founders, as Father de Heredia reminds us, of spir- 
itism as a religion. 

Father de Heredia dwells particularly on the fraud of the 
mediums. That is, by far, the most important part of spiritual- 
ism, as the world knows it. Probably everyone, except the hope- 
lessly confirmed spiritualist, feels that at least ninety-five per 
cent. of what comes to us through mediums is either conscious 
or unconscious fraud. There is no doubt that many of the 
mediums are hysterical individuals who cannot tell the difference 
between the subjective and the objective in their minds. Their 
fantasies become real for them. 

The incident connected with the late F. W. H. Myers, re- 
called by Father de Heredia, is typical. Myers was a confirmed be- 
liever in spirit communication. He promised to put the question 
absolutely beyond doubt after his own death. As a test, Myers 
left a sealed letter, and after his death Mrs. Verrall, his favorite 
medium, revealed its contents through communication with his 
spirit. The seal was then broken, but there was absolutely no 
resemblance between the contents of the letter and Mrs. Verrall’s 
automatic script purporting to be by Myers. A number of other 
mediums alleged that they had been in communication with 
Myers, but his family declared that no message received showed 
even the smallest evidence of having come from him. 

Father de Heredia’s own lectures and demonstrations of the 
frauds of mediums have prepared us for his conclusion that there 
may be, and probably is, a small amount of truth in the idea of 
communication with spirits, but that the world has permitted 
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itself to be fooled by all sorts of cheap trickery. He exposes the 
latest trick, that of ectoplasm, and the revival of that old fraud, 
spirit photography; and he gives very proper warning of the 
danger connected with attempts to communicate with another 
world, owing to their lamentable effect upon the experimenter’s 
mind. 


THE LITERARY LIFE AND OTHER ESSAYS. By P. A. Canon 
Sheehan, D.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25. 
POEMS. By P. A. Canon Sheehan, D.D. Same publisher. $1.25. 

This ingathering of lectures and essays, gleaned from a rich 
literary harvest, represents in a few papers the ripe aftermath of 
Canon Sheehan’s genius. “The Moonlight of Memory,” written 
shortly before his death, is a miniature classic, in his raciest Irish 
idiom, of Fenian days. His reminiscences of the gallant stand of 
Peter O’Neill Crowley against the British soldiery, of the ballad- 
singer who sang “The Fenian Men,” and of the agent of Brother- 
hood who fired his imagination by his dramatic rendering of “The 
Battle-eve of the Brigade” are unforgettable. The other causeries 
that comprise the book reveal him as one who, whether he lectured 
the Cork Literary Society on the choice of literature as a profes- 
sion, criticized the system of education in the National Schools, 
or addressed the Maynooth students at the dawn of the century on 
the débécle of the transcendental and empirical movements of the 
age, spoke from the standpoint of a broad spiritual culture, and 
whose outlook on Irish affairs was cosmopolitan. They are writ- 
ten in his fluent, figured style and hold our attention through the 
magic of his personality. 

The Poems evidence at most the cultivated talent of Cithara 
Mea. Some of the patriotic and religious verses—“The Fenian 
Mother,” “Queen of the Starry Sky”—are felicitous. Only once 
did he reach the heights of song—when, in Glenanaar, he wrote 
that spirited Irish ballad, “After Aughrim’s Great Disaster,” on 
Shaun O’Dwyer, celebrating the exploits of the Irish Horatius. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ITS HIs- 
TORICAL DEVELOPMENT. By Julius A. Bewer. New 
York: Columbia University Press. $4.00. 

The author of this volume originally intended to ~ublish 
translations of the most important texts of the Old Testament, 
grouped topically and edited in such a way as to show both their 
relation one to the other, and to the general development of the 
Hebrew Bible. Later on, be thought best to shorten the quoted 
text so that it could be readily printed with the editorial comment, 
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and not as a separate body of documents. Where necessary, the 
larger sections are summarized, and their significance clearly 
brought out. 

The volume is interesting to Catholics only in so far as it 
gives us an idea of how the modern higher critics arrange the 
chronological sequence of the Old Testament. According to Dr. 
Bewer, the earliest of all Hebrew literary productions are the 
poems which are now incorporated in the historical books, such 
as the songs of Lamech and Miriam (Gen. iv.; Exod. xv.), the 
incantations of the Ark (Num. x.), the song of the well (Num. 
xxi.), the proverbs, riddles, fables, oracles, and prophetic bless- 
ings (Gen. ix., Judges xiv., 1 Kings xxiv.). Then follow the 
poems, narratives, and laws of David, Solomon, and Jeroboam 
(Deut. xxxiii.; Exod. xx., xxiii., xxxiv.; 1, 2, and 3 Kings). The 
author places Genesis xiv. (Abraham and Melchisedech), the Song 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and the first nine chapters of Proverbs 
in the times of the Maccabees. The deuterocanonical books of 
the Alexandrine Jews are, in accordance with the Protestant tra- 
dition, styled Apocrypha, and omitted from the canon of the Old 
Testament by the author, who mentions the position of the Cath- 
olic Church in a brief footnote. The bibliography at the volume’s 
close is most meager, and reveals the author’s ignorance of the 
Catholic Biblical scholars of France and Germany. 


A BOOK ABOUT MYSELF. By Theodore Dreiser. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 

Mr. Dreiser has been praised before, and is being praised 
again, for his candor and simplicity. This celebrated ‘pair of at- 
tributes has done devastating work in the past, for Mr. Dreiser is 
the most naif of our modern geniuses and takes his art and him- 
self with unqualified seriousness. It should, therefore, be said 
at once, by way of reassurance to those whom a perusal of his 
earlier novels may have made apprehensive, that while both his 
candor and his simplicity are here everywhere present, they no- 
where produce their maximum results. The material upon which 
they are exercised does not lend itself to the famous starkness of 
effect with which Mr. Dreiser’s name is associated. There is 
nothing in this autobiography to distress or repel, as one was dis- 
tressed and repelled by The Financier or The Titan. 

Yet they all grow on the same tree, after all. There are ob- 
servable here all the potentialities of either of the last-named 
books, or of any of the others Mr. Dreiser has written. The fact 
invites to meditation. Why do we prescribe candor and simplicity 
for the ideal fellow man or the perfect citizen, and yet boggle— 
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apparently—over naming them unequivocally as ingredients of 
the perfect literary artist? The answer is, surely, that there is 
candor and candor—simplicity and simplicity. 

Take the first-named trait, for instance. No man, in his 
merely private capacity, undertakes to be a universal and unsolic- 
ited truth-teller. Ideally, he tells the truth when he speaks at all 
on any matter in which an issue between truth and falsehood can 
be raised. But these speeches of his may be, often must be, 
limited. Their minimum is dictated by certain plainly under- 
taken obligations, their maximum is limited by either charity or 
discretion. To practise candor as a writer is another matter. 
Here there is no question of circumscription or of merely external 
challenge. In particular, the serious realist, qua realist, considers 
himself bound to reproduce with fidelity the essentials of his 
vision of the universe. As a creator, he aspires to a thorough- 
going and absolute outspokenness which qualifies nothing and 
spares nothing; he contravenes, if he is so prompted, the laws of 
decency, the reticences imposed by chivalry and honor, the obliga- 
tions of the social contract; he undertakes an unlimited and 
gratuitous truth-telling; he ceases, in a word, to be a social being, 
and becomes a licensed talebearer. 

This brief glance at the theoretical limit of candor, which the 
writer is always approaching, is perhaps enough to explain the 
hesitancy of the ordinary public to speed him on his way. Of 
course, he is doomed never quite to reach the limit; if his own 
social inhibitions fail, society steps in to supply the deficiency; it 
does not allow him to consider himself exclusively sub specie 
creatoris; he must meet, in some degree, says collective mankind— 
and even Mr. Mencken agrees—the larger, more general, merely 
human obligations which he incurred by being born into this 
world. There are certain things which, under certain circum- 
stances, he must not say. Authorities differ as to the point at 
which the line is to be drawn, but the principle holds. 

Mr. Dreiser has certainly been conspicuous in the past among 
those who have pressed on most industriously toward the goal 
of absolute truth-telling, very little hampered from within, and 
seemingly very little deterred from without. It is a comfort to 
record, therefore, that his candor does but small damage in this 
volume. We merely follow him, through the various journalistic 
experiences of his early twenties, from Chicago to St. Louis, from 
Toledo to Cleveland, from Pittsburgh to New York. We attend at 
his sloughing off of the Catholicism given him by his devout 
German parents—that “brainless theory” which was responsible 
for his youthful belief in a benign Providence, in the validity of 
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the Beatitudes, and in all the paraphernalia of faith dismissed 
later by his matured reason. We are told, with a detail which, 
while we do not find it shocking, is certainly tasteless and caddish, 
the minutiz of his one serious love affair. And that is all. Mr. 
Dreiser’s exhaustive honesty spins this material out to 502 pages. 
Nothing at all is omitted. Yet, while some of it exasperates or 
simply palls, and much of it is deeply interesting, none of it is 
revolting or painful. 


A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. Edited by Shailer 

Mathews and Gerald B. Smith. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $8.00. 

This quarto volume of some 500 pages condenses into the 
briefest space an abundance of information on countless questions 
concerned with all phases and stages of religion and ethics. The 
amount of modern scholarship here epitomized and presented in 
articles of greater or lesser length compels admiration. About 
one hundred scholars have coéperated with the editors in studies 
or summaries on the psychology of religion, the history of re- 
ligions, the present status of religious life in the world, and on 
social and individual ethics. 

The volume lays claim to be “written historically, objectively, 
without speculation or propaganda.” Our candid criticism is 
that while the work furnishes readily accessible information in 
compact form on numerous historical questions and the intent is 
to be entirely unbiased and objective, yet the treatment of the 
fundamentals of the Christian Faith is shot through and through 
with liberalism and modernism. The reader who depends on 
this volume for his sole knowledge of God and man, of Christ and 
Christianity, will be sadly misinformed. In fact, it seems to leave 
the question, “What is truth?” about where it was left by Pilate. 
If religion and ethics were matters of progressive psychology 
and were not grounded on objective, immutable principles, and if 
the evolutionary hypothesis that the latest is the best were correct, 
this dictionary would merit highest commendation. But since it 
is astray on philosophic fundamentals, we must withhold praise. 
No doubt it has value for the cautious and critical and well-in- 
formed Catholic student of religion and ethics, in that it affords 
him an easy means of ascertaining the most up-to-date modern- 
istic viewpoint on the various questions that claim his time and 
attention. Audi alteram partem is a wise maxim for the the- 
ologian and ethicist who would best understand and expound his 
own safe and sound doctrines and principles. 

On secondary questions of history and biography, which are 
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unaffected by the leaven of liberalism, and on the statement of 
Catholic views on doctrine and practice, the editors deserve credit 
for their manifest desire to be fair and unprejudiced. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE. By W. P. Cresson, Ph.D. New York: 

Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

This monograph adds to the existing literature of the Holy 
Alliance of 1815 by presenting that famous (or infamous!) com- 
pact as “the European background of the Monroe Doctrine.” 
The author is intent to show the purpose of the Czar of Russia in 
forcing the alliance upon his unwilling partners in it, and in par- 
ticular the relation between the Alliance and the subsequent series 
of agreements known collectively as the “System of 1815.” He 
points out the contradictions between the idealistic aims of the 
Alliance and the reactionary objects which the Czar sought to 
attain. An original feature of the volume is the description of 
the efforts made by the Czar to induce the United States to become 
a partner in the new “League of Peace.” 

The text is accompanied with the usual references to author- 
ities which constitute the make-up of a scholarly treatise. The 
sources from which the author has drawn include unique material 
from the archives of the Russian Foreign Office, to which the 
author was permitted access following the Revolution of March, 
1917. These sources include personal dispatches of the Czar and 
memoranda not hitherto accessible to students. 

The scholarly method of the author must, however, be dis- 
sociated from his political views. He writes with a distinct belief 
that “in the light of a renewed study of the events which led to 
the declarations of the Monroe manifesto, the motives underlying 
recent policy [the refusal of the United States to join the League 
of Nations] tend to justify themselves as the continuing result of 
historical experience.” The reviewer submits that the analogies 
between the situation in 1823 and that in 1919 are not borne out 
by the substance of the volume. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTIONS OF EUROPE. By Howard L. Mc- 
Bain and Lindsay Rogers. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $3.00. 

This is a valuable volume for the student of comparative 
government and of modern history, and an equally valuable, if 
somewhat technical, source of imformation for the lay reader who 
is impressed with the importance of the new political movements 
in Europe. The main body of the volume (Part II.) consists of 
translations of the texts of the constitution of the German Repub- 
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lic, together with the separate constitutions of the four largest 
German states, and the constitutions of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugeslavia, Russia, Poland, Dantzig, Esthonia, and Finland. An 
appendix contains the constitutions of Belgium, France, and Italy. 
In each case the new constitution is preceded by an historical 
note which explains the circumstances under which the document 
was drawn up and the forces that contributed to the making of it. 

In order to add to the usefulness of this collection of texts, 
the authors have prepared an Introduction (Part I.), in which, 
without attempting a digest of the constitutions or a comparison 
of the several documents, they discuss certain principles of 
politics and public law which bear upon the new fundamental 
laws presented in the text. This general survey, including a dis- 
cussion of legislative organization, of federation, of proportional 
and functional representation, and of democratic doctrine, will 
prove greatly helpful to the student, in making for himself the 
comparisons and contrasts between the respective constitutions, 
which is the object the authors had in mind. The reviewer sug- 
gests that the text of the constitution of the Irish Free State be 
included in the study, as being an exceptionally original and in- 
genious document, and as illustrating a number of the newer 
principles and methods of government. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. Charles J. Callan, 

O.P. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. Vol. I. $6.00. 

Priests and seminarians will welcome Father Callan’s com- 
mentary on these letters of St. Paul as a clear and comprehensive 
volume of textual interpretation, based on the best Greek manu- 
scripts, and inspired by the leading authorities on the Sacred 
Scriptures. Availing himself of the works of the Fathers, and of 
the later eminent Catholic and Anglican exegetes, he has made the 
writings of St. Paul accessible to the student who is not a specialist 
in hermeneutics. Thorough, sound, and practical, his exposition 
elucidates the meaning of the text (emending the Vulgate from 
the Greek where necessary), copes with the difficulties of vexed 
passages, balances the opinions of variant interpreters, and educes 
the dogmatic and moral content of the several Epistles. Father 
Callan seems to have kept in mind throughout the special homi- 
letic needs of the pastor who must make the message of St. Paul 
intelligible to his flock. Hence the fullness of his commentary, 
and the revision of the Douay Version where the language is 
obscure because of its Latinism. He has spared no pains in 
familiarizing himself with the literature of his subject, and in 
making the results of his researches practicable for his readers. 
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The volume is furnished with a general introduction on the life 
of St. Paul, and on his personality as reflected in his writings, 
also with special introductions containing analyses of the four 
Epistles. As a serviceable handbook to the New Testament, it 
has a distinctive value, and will rank with the author’s studies 
of the Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN JUGOSLAVIA, RUMANIA 
AND NORTH ITALY. By Diarmid Coffey. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $1.00. 

One outstanding and curious fact is set forth in this little 
book: the coéperatives of Europe, both agricultural and industrial, 
not only did not suffer by reason of the war, but on the contrary 
they benefited. Several reasons are given for this, the chief of 
which is the general upset of international trade resulting in a 
sort of throwback in favor of domestic agencies of production and 
distribution. The rapid spread of revolutionary ideas has like- 
wise reacted to the codperatives’ profit, disposing European gov- 
ernments more and more to encourage the movement as one solu- 
tion of their social problems. In the hundred pages of this 
modest brochure is crowded an array of illuminating facts re- 
lating to the economic aspects of the war. Here we learn how 
Turkish persecution in the Balkans drove thousands of poor 
Christians to apostasy as an alternative to starvation; how the 
Soviet idea is propagated tirelessly and ceaselessly among peasants 
and laborers; how the Socialists in the Balkans and in Italy strain 
every effort to corrupt the masses through the medium of the co- 
6perative; and how, finally, the one and only champion of the 
people, of their moral integrity and their material rights, is the 
Church, which, living and active through its priesthood, carries 
on its age-old and ever renewing struggle for the children of men, 
for their souls and their bodies. In Italy, especially, as this 
report shows, the social action of the Catholic Church is one of 
the greatest factors in the making of the post-war world. This is 
a valuable report; and happily it is not too formal or statistical 
for the everyday reader who is interested in economic questions 
in a general way. 


HUMAN NATURE AND CONDUCT. By John Dewey. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. $2.25. 

Instrumentalism—Mr. Dewey’s creed in philosophy—has an 
avowedly practical trend. Its aim is the amelioration of the 
social state. In his latest work he carries his philosophy into the 
specific field of social psychology, and there results a novel en- 
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deavor to point the way to the millennium. The ethic he pro- 
pounds is frankly empiricistic; it is based on a study of human 
nature, and is buttressed by the findings of physics and biology. 
The traditional ethical theories which are founded on self-evident 
principles, or those which base their sanction for the laws of con- 
duct on the will of a supernatural being, are utterly unsatis- 
factory: the former, because science demands that right and wrong 
shall prove themselves as they work out in human experience; 
the latter, because the dogmas and intolerances of the various 
religions are but the expressions of symbols which have been 
idolatrously taken for realities, and which have been outgrown. 

Thus far the author does not part from the naturalistic ethics 
of the day. The novelty of his view consists in his stressing of 
habit as fundamental in social psychology. Impulse and intel- 
ligence are to be taken into account in the mental activity of the 
individual, but they are secondary to habit, inasmuch as the mind 
of the individual is a grouping of beliefs and desires and purposes 
which are the product of the interaction of the individual with his 
environment. He thus effects a new via media between two 
popular schools of social reform. The first would have the im- 
provement of our present institutions begin with the improvement 
of the individual. The other holds that if things are to be bet- 
tered, the environment must be changed, since human nature can 
only be influenced by external pressure. Mr. Dewey’s theory is 
that conduct is an interaction between man and his environment 
and hence the problem of conduct can only be solved by taking 
both factors, the internal and external, into account. 

Obviously the book suffers from the defects of the philos- 
ophies on which it is based, empiricism and instrumentalism, and 
those who accept neither of these two views will disagree with 
many of its conclusions. 


STORY OF EXTENSION, by the Right Rev. Francis C. Kelley 
(Chicago: The Extension Press. $2.00), tells of valiant efforts to 
spread and maintain the Catholic faith in this country since 1905. 
Monsignor Kelley as a young priest knew by personal experience the 
problem of the Catholic Church in the small communities of the West. 
With the encouragement and active coédperation of Archbishop Quigley, 
then newly come to Chicago, the Catholic Church Extension Society 
was founded. The record of its achievements sheds luster, not only 
on its energetic founder, but also on the zeal and charity of clergy and 
people of the United States, who so generously supported its noble 
work. Practically all the States in the Union, except some in the 
New England group, have profited by Extension; its efforts have ex- 
tended also to Canada, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. Mon- 
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signor Kelley’s book will hold the interest of any reader who opens it. 
Personal anecdotes, human touches of pathos and humor, together with 
hosts of illustrations of persons and places, and of—we must not 
omit—the well-known chapel car and motor chapel, all help to make 
The Story of Extension an inspiring and entertaining history. 


ING’S COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR, edited by W. 

C. King. (Springfield, Mass.: The History Associates.) The pur- 

pose of this book is to give us, in the words of the author, a volume 

“authentic, impartial and fearless, containing the epochal events 

throughout the civilized world from Ferdinand’s assassination to the 
disarmament conference.” 

The difficulty of compressing the events that crowded upon one 
another from the days of 1914 to 1918 is apparent. It is apparent also 
from the very nature of things that any such work must have decided 
limitations. Yet, in spite of all this we have here a very creditable 
work. The layout of the material and the handling of the subject 
matter is very commendable. The war periods are divided into sec- 
tions, each containing a résumé of the opposing military forces. The 
events in each sector of the world are outlined with a fair amount of 
detail for each particular period. The result is that we have a com- 
pact book with chronological and geographical divisions. This makes 
the volume very valuable for reference work as no great effort is needed 
to find an established review of any particularly important event dur- 
ing any particular period. 

It is regrettable, however, that the author allows his history to be 
cheapened by extravagant statements and particularly by lapses on 
the part of the author from the réle of historian to that of a prosecutor 
or judge. The real value of the book is greatly minimized by this lack 
of restraint. 


BELIEVE IN GOD AND IN EVOLUTION, by William W. Keen, M.D. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) It is very difficult 

to know what to say about this book. One cannot but praise the 
genuine faith of its writer in Christianity, he being one of the old 
evangelical school whose fervor must always extort one’s admiration. 
And it is no doubt well that a man of reputation in the medical world 
should point out to those whom we must suppose to be ignorant of the 
fact, that between revelation and such type of transformism as there 
is at present any proof for, there is no necessary contradiction. But 
the book itself is but a rather scrappy elucidation of the thesis, which 
surely cannot require proving to-day, that anatomically and physio- 
logically man is a mammal. That this fact points in the direction of 
transformism is obvious; that it proves it, is not so clear. In fact, 
it is quite clear that it does nothing of the kind. We must say, too, 
that to talk of mankind having inhabited this earth for “about 500,000 
years,” and the horse for “over 3,000,000 years,” is to talk the worst 
kind of rubbish. There is no kind of evidence for either statement 
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except in the wild imaginings of the more ardent evolutionists; and 
they base their arguments, not so much on geological evidence, as on 
thé length of time necessary for the production of man or the horse, 
from some supposititious ancestors, by the now discredited process of 
slow accumulation of small changes. 
{ 
ADY AVIS TREWITHEN, by Beatrice Chase. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00.) _No Handicap, by Marion A. Taggart. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00.) Saranac, by John Talbot 
Smith. (New York: Blase Bétiziger& Co. $1.75.) The first of these 
volumes is a novel which, though not exactly a sequel to Lady Agatha, 
has for its principal the Lady Avis who, as a child, made her first 
appearance in that earlier book. In her own person she tells the tale 
of her sojourn on Dartmoor, that spot so beloved by the author. 
Though the present volume does not display, in the same degree, the 
spontaneous charm that characterized Through a Dartmoor Window, 
yet its appeal is of the same kind. The story itself is but a thread on 
which are strung incidents, bits of description, and character sketches 
that help us to realize why the affections of “Beatrice Chase” cling so 
tenaciously to this region and its people. 

We all know and love Miss Taggart’s stories for and about chil- 
dren, and we believe that it would be hard to find anyone who could 
excel her in that field. Now, however, in No Handicap, she has given 
us a story of children of a larger growth. It can hardly rank as a 
novel. While it has the virtue of being Catholic, her characters are 
too cloyingly sweet to be true to life. Her hero, Peter Cassett, and his 
friend Giles, nicknamed respectively Peter the Great, and Giles the 
Monk, are noble characters, as are the Catholic Isabelle, and Justine 
Coburn; but no human beings could be as outspokenly demonstrative 
as all these characters are, from the beginning to the end of the years 
through which we travel with them. 

Saranac is a republication of a book that has long been out of 
print. It is an unusual story, set picturesquely upon the shores of 
Lake Champlain. Error and suffering, love, and the triumphant work- 
ings of the grace of God, are blended with pathos and humor, into a 
‘human-interest story that is independent of date or period. 


OMINUS VOBISCUM, by Right Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., LL.D. 
(Chicago: Matre & Co. $1.50.) This is a series of letters pur- 
porting to be written by an elderly pastor to his young protégé in the 
seminary, who is soon to be ordained to the priesthood. We find it 
difficult to restrain our enthusiasm for this book. The ideals and 
standards it proclaims are of the highest; the advice given, sound and 
practical. The style is vivid and lively, making most interesting read- 
ing. It is a book that should be in the hands of every seminarian, 
and may be read with profit by those already ordained. The pub- 
lishers have been at great pains to| produce a volume worthy of the 
best traditions of the bookmakers’ at and have succeeded well. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Mind (December 22d) treats, in an excellent and 
sympathetic address by Rev. J. Alfred Lane, the “Rights and Duties of 
the Unions”; the unfitness of “Psychoanalysis in the School,” ably 
presented by Rev. Francis Aveling; and “Cardinal Gasquet and the 
Great Forgery,” giving the pith, of the cardinal’s research work on 
Pope Adrian’s supposed Bull, Laudabiliter. The first issue for the new 
year (January 8th) reprints the “Protest of the Exiled Archbishop of 
Guatemala,” and the plea of Ralph Adams Cram to “Restore Civilization 
Through Art.” Under date of January 22d we find a constructive 
examination of “Couéism in Theory and Practise,” by Rev. E. Boyd 
Barrett, S.J.; a protest against “The National School” as un-American, 
and a very happy exposition of “What a Christian Brother Is” by 
Brother Leo. In the February 8th issue is reprinted, from the London 
Month, an account of “Louis Pasteur,” by J. R. Cormack; an interesting 
paper on the “Common Life Among the Early Catholics,” by J. B. Mc- 
Laughlin, O.S.B., and under the title “Catholics and Their Beliefs” the 
published correspondence between a prominent Atlanta non-Catholic 
and Right Rev. Benjamin J. Keiley, former Bishop of Savannah, in 
which is stated very clearly the Catholic attitude on Bible-reading and 
the Public Schools. (America Press, 5 cents each.) 

The English Pope (Adrian IV.) by G. R. Snell, controverts the con- 
clusion of Cardinal Gasquet, that the forgery of Laudabiliter is beyond 
question. The Catholic Truth Society also publishes an illuminating 
and scholarly study of the doctrine of The Resurrection of the Body, 
by Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P., and a most encouraging and timely 
word of instruction, addressed to boys and girls, on The White Pearl 
and the Black Peril (5 cents each). 

Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., points out in Some Fallacies of Modern 
Sociology, the facile assumptions of some “modern” Sociologists and 
their woeful ignorance of the institutions they glibly criticize. (Cen- 
tral Verein. 5 cents.) 

The burning question of “Reparation’—Damage and Payments; 
Politics and Economics of Payments; Financial Aspects—is thoroughly 
covered in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Vol. V. of A League of Nations, put 
out in this country by the World Peace Foundation, Boston (5 cents a 
copy). Different aspects and judgments concerning The Allied Debis 
are treated in the December, 1922, issue of the International Concilia- 
tion. Together they provide a very complete presentation of the 
subject. Also of present interest is A Shorty History of the Question of 
Constantinople and the Straits, by James T. Shotwell (International 
Conciliation, November, 1922). 

Three new devotional pamphlets (5 cents each) come from The 
Paulist Press: A Thought a Day for Lent, terse, timely meditations— 


or readings—by Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P.; Selected Prayers for Lent, __ 


by the same author, a pocket companion of helpful suggestions taken 
mainly from the Liturgy; and Stations of the Cross for Children, speak- 
ing the language of the child straight to the Heart of Christ. 

Just the right word for the honest soul craving faith is John 
Summerfield Baldwin’s 1 Wish I Could Believe. The Ku-Kluz Kl 
Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., treats in humorous, yet serious, fashion 
and The Christian Doctrine of Property is handled by Rev. John A. 
Ryan, D.D., in his usual thorough and convincing way. Whom God 
Hath Joined, a pamphlet on matrimony, by Rev. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., 
and Open-Mindedness, by Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., are also o 
major importance. (The Paulist Press, 5 cents each.) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lonomans, Green & Co., New York: 

The Problem of Reunion. By Leslie J. Walker. $1.75. A Year’s Thoughts. Col- 
lected from the Writings of Fr. William Doyle, SJ. $1.75. Louis Napoleon 
and the Recovery of France. By F. S. Simpson. $6.00. 

Tae Macmm1an Co., New York: 

Florence Nightingale: A Play in Three Acts. By Edith G. Reid. $1.25. Confes- 
sions of an Old Priest. By Rev. S. D. McConnell. $1.25. Granite and Alabaster. 
By Raymond Holden. $1.25. 

Cuartes Scarnern’s Sons, New York: 

His Children’s Children. By Arthur Train. $2.00. 
E. P. Durrow & Co., New York: 

A Hind in Richmond Park. By W. H. Hudson. $3.00. 
P. J. Kenspy & Sons, New York; 

Eucharistic Devoti By * Thomas J. O’Brien. $1.50. The Words of Our 
Lady. By Fr. William Hanly, 0.S.F.C. $1.35. Life Everlasting. By Rt. Rev. 
John S. Vaughan. $2.75. 

Geonce H. Dornan Co., New York: 
The Middle of the Road. By Philip Gibbs. $2.00. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Second Empire. By Philip Guedalla. $5.00. 
Bont & Liveriaut, New York: 
The Waste Land. By T. S. Eliot. $2.00. 
T. Y. Cnowett Co., New York: 
Roget’s Thesaurus. Revised by C. 0. S. Mawson. $3.00. 
D. C. Heatn & Co., New York: 
Beowulf. Edited by Frederick Klaeber. 
Orcuarp Hit Press, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
Blossomed Hours. By Edw. H. Griggs. $2.00. 
Yate University Press, New Haven: 
A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform. By Albert T. Clay. $1.75. 
Tue Four Seas Co., Boston: 
The Sea World Waits. By Herbert J. Hall. $1.50. Joseph Conrad‘ His Romantic 
Realism. By Ruth M. Stauffer. $2.50. 
Attyn & Bacon, Boston: 
Fortuna-Tony. Por Enrique Perez Escrich. Edited by M. A. De Vitis. 80 cents. 
Pécheur d’Islande. Par Pierre Loti. Edited by Winfield S. Barney. 80 cents. 
Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. Edited by A. B. de Mille. $1.00. 
Selections from Ovid. By Francis W. Kelsey and Jared W. Scudder. $1.00. 
La France en Guerre. By M. De Genestoux. $1.20. Don Quixote. Edited by 
Daniel Da Cruz and J. W. Kuhne. $1.20. 
B. Herver Boox Co., St. Louis: 
The Triumph of Love. By Benedict Williamson. $3.00. Catholic Ritual and 
Tradition. By Rev. Francis H. Prime. $1.25. The Anchoress’s Window. 
By a Nun of Tyburn Convent. $1.50. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago: 
The Practical Prayer Book. $1.00. Draw Me After Thee, O Lord. By a Poor 
Clare. 75 cents. 
Marr J. Hort, Louisville, Ky.: 
Birth-Marks. By Matt J. Holt. 
ConvENT OF THE INCARNATE Worp, San Antonio, Texas: 
Life of the Reverend Mother Jeanne Chézard de Matel. By Reverend Mother 
Saint Pierre of Jesus. 
Gapaie. Beaucuesne, Paris: 
Le Compagnie de Jésus en France. Par Joseph Burnichon, S.J. Vol. IV. 16 /frs. 50. 
Buovup er Gay, Paris: 
- Question Sociale et Ecoles Sociales. Par L. Garriguet. Louise Ripas. Une 
Privilégiée de la Sainte Vierge. 7 /r. 
Victor Lecorrre, Paris: 
Manuel d'Histoire Ecclésiastique. Par Pierre Albers, SJ. Adaptation par René 
Hedde, 0O.P. Two vols. 16/r. 
P. Leruretievx, Paris: 
Une Journée chez les Moines. 8frs. La Messe Primitive? Par A. Vigourel. 
1fr. 25. De UOmbre 4 la Lumiére. Par Marie-Thérése. 6/r. Exposition de 
la Morale Catholique. Tome XII.: La Vertu de Tempérance. Par M. A. 
Janvier. 8 /r. 
Pierro Maaterri, Turin, Italy: 
De Sacramentis. Vol. Ill.: De Matrimonio. Felix M. Cappello, SJ. Lire 30. 








